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To his GRACE 


WILLIAM. 
Dukk of Devonſbire, 


Lord Lieutenant of IRELAND. 


F this work ſhall find as much 
favour with poſterity, as the 
preceding part of it hath done 
with the preſent age, let it be no 
diſhonour to the name of Caven- 
diſh, (if this letter ſnould live to 
inform them) that it was written 
in Ireland, under your Grace's go- 
vernment, and honoured with your 
A 2 patron- 
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patronage — A patronage, which, 
however diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
vantages of high ſtation, moſt 
noble birth, and a long line of 
illuſtrious anceſtors, had yet nei- 
ther been defirable to this au- 
thor, nor {ought by his friends, 
had it not been eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by thoſe virtues, which 
give birth and ſtation their true 
dignity : clear, unſullied, unſu- 
ſpected honour, in the patron's 
public character; and every ami- 
able quality, in his private: con- 
jugal fidelity and affection; pa- 
ternal tenderneſs, exemplary hu- 
mility, fincere and ſteady friend- 
ſhip, and extenſive charity: and 
all theſe founded upon their only 
true and ſolid baſis; true Relt- 
gion. 


M 
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Mr Lov, it is the proper 
province of the annaliſt, and the 
hiſtorian, to do juſtice to your 
grace, in your public capacity ; 
to inform poſterity, in how ſteady 
and uniform a tenour of honeſt 
zeal, and unaffected fortitude, 
you have ever aflerted the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of your noble 
family; Loyalty to your Sove- 
reign, unſevered from the true 
love of Liberty, and your Coun- 
try. In a word, it is their 
buſineſs to tell, with what inte- 
grity you filled and adorned the 
greateſt ſtations. 

THESE are the duties of their 
province; and let them be their 
themes : but let me be allowed, 
for the intereſt of virtue, to 
mention one thing, which may 
not fall within their obſervation; 
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to thank your Grace, in the name 
of thouſands, for your inlarged 
and iterated bounty to the poor 
of this city, in the day of their 
calamity; when frozen with cold, 
and famiſhed with hunger, in the 
ſevereſt ſeaſon this region ever 
felt, your liberality opened 'the 
way to the moſt generous charity 
that ever relieved ſo great a di- 
ſtreſs. n 

THESE, my Lord, are acts of 
goodneſs, which ſhould be known, 
for the benefit of mankind, in 
the bleſſing of good example: and 
the more, becauſe their authors 
are {tudious to conceal them; for 
they are the fruits of that truly 
chriſtian virtue, which vaunzeth 


not herſelf. 


G0 D be praiſed, my Lord, 
there are yet inſtances, in the 
higheſt 
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higheſt ſtations, of pure religion, 
and undefiled before Him, to viſit 
the fatherleſs and widows im their 
afflition, and to keep himſelf un- 
ſpotted from the world. 

Ma v your Grace long enjoy 
all the bleflings, that naturally 
and providentially await ſo amt- 
able a character, and derive them 
to a late, and a numerous poſteri- 
ty! And may I be allowed to hope, 
that it will be no diſadvantage 
to you with them, that this ag- 
dreſs attends you, from a man 
who ſhould be preſumed ſuperior 
to flattery, becauſe he is under- 
ſtood to be above dependence ; 
one who would not, (if he knows 
himſelf) for any vanity of this 
world, diſgrace The Life of David 
with the imputation of one un— 
truth prefixed to it; one, who 
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whilſt he wiſhes to do honour to 
your name, has not the leaſt am- 
bition either to diſtinguiſh or 
perpetuate his own ; and there- 
tore defires to be known to the 
world by no other than that of 


Tour GRACES 


Hot dutiful, and 
moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


FC the life of David 
hath led the reader through a 


great variety of ſurpriſing ſcenes, and 
intereſting events; events the more in- 
zerefling, becauſe many of them were 
ſuch as are incident to every man alive: 
inaſmuch as all men are within the 
reach of malice ; and very few placed 
beyond the reach of power and oppreſ- 
fron. Fe have ſeen an obſcure young 
man Fgnally diſtinguiſhed by the fa- 
vours of Heaven, and made the inſtru- 
ment of deliverance to a diſtreſſed people; 
and in that deliverance, a fignal in- 
france of humility, and truſt in the 
Divine Providence, triumphing over 


pride and ſelf-ſufficiency. We have 
ſeen 


xv INTRODUCTION. 


fern this obſcure youth become, by his 
virtues, an object of envy to a great 
monarch; and that monarch, with the 
advantage of a noble perſon, and ex- 
cellent e:drwments, deformed by that 


ſingle vice, beyond expreſſion ; made 
odious even to his own family, and led 
inſenſibly into the moſt hateful and cruel 
enormities; drawn, by degrees, from 
the fear and love of GOD, whoſe 
favour and proteftion he had fo fignally 
experienced, and driven into the extre- 
mities of ſuperſtition; and, in conſe- 
quence of both theſe, drawing down: the 
juſt judgments of GOD upon his own 


head, and 'nvolving his family in his 


ruin. O would princes be warned, by 
this example, to take care how. they 


provoke that great Being by whom they 


reign ! 


INTRODUCTION. xv 


reign! how they allow themſelves in 
any one habitual violation of bis com- 
mands! 

ON the other hand, let the fortunes, 
the ſucceſſes, the deliverances of this 
obſcure youth, ¶ reſting himſelf wholly 
upon the protection and providence of 
GOD, and humbly ſubmitting to his 
diſpenſations, and in the end crowned 
with ſucceſs ) be, to all mankind, a 
lecture of humility, and intire refigna- 
tion to the great Arbiter of the world; 
who, with equal eaſe, poureth contempt 
upon princes, and exalteth the lowly 
and meck. By what means and mea- 
ſures this was effected, in the caſe of 
Davip, ſhall be the buſineſs of the 
next book to explain. In the courſe of 
which, the reader, of leſs attention, may, 

1 hope, 


x1 INTRODUCTION. 
J hope, find forme amuſement ; the ſeri- 


ous, ſomething more than entertain- 


ment; and the truly reljgious, ſolid 


fatisfaftion. Major rerum nunc na- 
ſcitur ordo. A ſeries of greater ſcenes 
n9W opens to our view; attended with 
greater oljections to the character of 


Davip, and more difficulty to remove 
them: all which naturally fend a think- 
4 ing writer to the Father of lights, 
bf and Fountain of wiſdom, for aid and 


Jill direction in ſo great an undertaking. s--- 


0 Thou therefore O Sp1RiT, that doſt prefer, 

A Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 

Inſtruct me; for thou knowſt. 

--- What in me is dark, 

105 Illumin; what is low, raiſe and ſupport: 

* That, to the height of this great argument, 
| J may aſſert eternal Providence, 

iff Az 17 25% the ways of Gap with Men. 
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Dav 1d goes 20 Hebron, and is electe.l 
King by the Tribe of Judah. 


\ 7 HEN David had given a du2 
time to his grief for Fonathan, 
and mourning for Saul, he then 

applied himſelf to that Go D, who had ap- 

pointed him to the kingdom, to know when 
and by what means he ſhould beſt be put in 
poſſeſſion of it: And being directed by Go 
to go up to Hebron, a city of Judah, he 
went thither, with his two wives, (Abi- 

Vor. II, B noam 
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2 An Hiſtorical Account of 


noam and Abigail) and whole houſhold ; as 
did all his followers with theirs; and dwelt 
in that and the adjacent cities. 

HERBRON was ſituate in the midſt of 
the tribe of Judah, on the top of a ridge of 
high mountains, equally famed for fruits, 
herbage, and honey: Mr. Sandys ſeems to 
have ſurveyed the whole region round it, 
with uncommon rapture; and the very 
learned and accurate Dr. Hao hath con- 
ſidered it wich ſingular care and attention: 
He obſerves of that region, that it is admi- 
rably fitted for olives, and vineyards, and, in 
many parts, for grain and paſture ; and con- 
ſequently, for the continuance of that bleſ- 
ſing upon Juda“ in his lot, his eye ſhall be 
red with wine, and bis teeth white with milk, 
We may judge of the value of this moun- 
tain, when we refiect that it was given to 
Caleb as a peculiar favour and reward of his 
fidelity to God, (/. xiv. 13. and 14.) and 
of its fruitfulneſs, by the numbers it ſup- 
ported; for it was a principal part of that 
mountainous region of Judah, which, in the 
reign of Jehoſhaphat, muſtered ſeven hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand mighty men of valour, 


2 Chron, chap. xv. ver, 14, 15 and 16. 
THis 


11S 
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THis then ſeems to be a region peculiarly 
fitted for the reception of David and his 
men, with leſs inconvenience to the coun- 
try: for there they might then dwell (as 
Dr. Shaw tells us the inhabitants do now) 
in greater numbers, and with greater advan- 
tages: for here (ſaith he, p. 368.) they 
themſelves have bread to the full, whilft their 
Cattle browſe upon a richer herbage, and both 
of them are refreſhed by ſprings of excellent 
water, &c. | | 

BesiDEs this, Hebron had alſo other 
advantages; it was a levitical, prieſtly, and 
patriarchal city; venerable for the ſepulchres 
of Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob; and, as tra- 
dition adds, of Adam alſo *; and upon all 
theſe accounts long reputed, as it is at this 
day, even by the Turks, holy ; and ho- 
noured with the title of the cho/en, or beloved. 
Gop had before appointed it for the reſi- 

* It was confeſſedly one of the moſt antient cities in the 
world. Moſes teils us, (doubtleſs with a view of retuting 
the fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians) that it was built 
ſeven years before Zoau in Egypt, (Numb. xiii. 22.) which 
was the capital of Pharaoh, at that time; for there Moſes 


wrought his miracles, Pſal. Ixxvili. 12. 
+ Helene, the mother of Conſtaztine the great, built 


i 
here a goodly temple, over the cave of Macpelab, now 
converted to a moſque, and the cave con:tnually lighted 
with lamps. 
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4 An Hiſtorical Account of 


dence of his favourite ſervants ; and it was 
now peculiarly fitted for the reception of 
David; as being the metropolis of his tribe, 
and the poſſeſſion of thoſe prieſtly families 
who favoured his intereſt, as their duty to 
Gop required they ſhould. His anointment 
to the regal office by Samuel had long ſince 
cealed to be a ſecret; and Gop's late more 
immediate deſignation of him to it, declared 
by the mouth of the ſame prophet at Ender, 
was doubtleſs by this time ſufficiently known 
and the determination of the metropolis in 
his favour would naturally be of great 
weight to influence the whole tribe. Nor 
werd other inducements wanting, to engage 
them to concur in the ſame reſolution, It 
was natural for them to prefer one of their 
own family; Jacob had long fince predicted 
the eſtabliſhment of the ſovereignty in the 
tribe of Judah; David was of that tribe, 
beyond all ditpute, elected, and appointed 
to ſucceed Saul; and what had they to do, 
but to concur with the predeterminations 
of Providence in his favour? And accord- 
ingly we find, that he was quickly elected 
to the ſovereignty of that tribe : and the men 
of Judab (faith the text) came, and there 

they 
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they anointed David king over the houſe of 
Fudab; 2 Sam. ii. 4. Whether they did 
this with more diſpatch, to influence the 
determinations of the other tribes in his 
favour; or whether it was delayed, until 
their diſpoſitions were ſounded upon the 
point, is no-where ſaid, This is certain, 
that one tribe's acting ſeparate, and inde- 
pendent of the reſt, was of dangerous ex- 
ample; nor could any thing but the divine 
authority juſtify it; and therefore it is not 
probable, that this ſtep was taken, until all 
other expedients for an unanimous election 
failed. And here began the diviſion of the 
kingdom, ſo lately predicted by Samuel. 
WulLsr David continued at Hebron, 
there was a continual reſort of people to 
him from all the tribes, who gradually fell 
off from the houſe of Sau, and owned him 
for their ſovereign; amounting in the whole 
(but we may preſume not until after the 
death of 1/bboſheth, his competitor) to three 
hundred forty-eight thouſand eight hundred 
armed men. At that time (faith the text, 
x Chron. xii. 22, &c.) day by day there came 


to David to help him, until it was a great 


poſt, like the hoſt of God. And as the or- 
B 3 der 
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der in which they came is ſet down, we 
find thoſe of Judah, as it was natural, 
firſt; thoſe of Simeon next (for their inhe- 
ritance, we are told, was within the inhe- 
ritance of the children of Fudah *); the 
Lewes and Aaronites aſter them; then came 
a detachment from the houſe of Benjamin, 
(which bordered immediately upon Judah) 
but in a ſmaller number (three thouſand 
only); for as yet the multitude of them, ſaith 
the text, (that is, the greateſt number) kepz 
the ward of the houſe of Saul. However, 
ſo conſiderable a deſertion from that tribe 
ſeems to have greatly encouraged all the 
reſt; for thoſe that followed, came in in 
vaſtly greater numbers. 

TRE firſt account we hear of David 
after the election of his tribe, is his kind 
meſſage to the men of Fabeſh Gilead, for 
their heroic humanity, in reſcuing and bury- 
ing the bodies of Saul and his ſons, which 
the Philiſtines had faſtened to the walls 
of Bethſhan., The men of Fabeſh could 
not forget the great deliverance which Sau! 
had wrought for them, in the beginning of 


* 7/>. Xix. 
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his reign, when he reſcued them from the 
cruelty of Nahaſh the Ammonite (1 Sam. ii.); 
and therefore they now thought themſelves 
bound in gratitude to reſcue him and his 
ſons, as far as in them lay, from the indig- 
nities they endured from the hands of the 
Philiſlines. The valiant men aroſe (ſaith 
the text, 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, 13.) and went all 
night, and took the body of Saul, and the 
bodies of his ſons, from the wall of Bethſhan, 
and came to fabeſh, and burnt * them there; 
and they took their bones, and buried them 
under a tree at Fabeſb, and faſted ſeen 
days. They travelled at leaſt ten miles by 
night, through a rough country, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their enemies, paſſed the Jordan, 


and took theſe bodies from the walls (from 


within the town +) of a powerful and hoſtile 
city; and returned the ſame night, burnt and 
buried their remains, and mourned ſeven days 
tor them, faſting every day until night. 
THis heroic inſtance of gratitude and 
humanity, David thought himſelf obliged 
to recognize in a diſtinguiſhed manner ; and 
As the cuſtom was in caſe of a plague, Amos vi. 10. 


probably becauſe they were now in an infectious ſtate. 
T 2 Sam. xxi. 12, from the ſtreet of Bethſhan. 
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8 An Hiftorical Account of 


therefore, as ſoon as he heard it, he ſent 
meſſengers to congratulate them upon it, 
with prayers for the divine bleſſing in re- 
quital of their gratitude and affection to their 
ſovereign ; and an aſſurance that he alſo 
would requite them : notifying at the ſame 
time his advancement to the throne, by 
Judab; and exhorting them to ſhew them- 
ſelves ſons of valour, although their maſter 
SAUL was dead; intimating that he being 
now inveſted with the regal office, was ready 
to protect them, as Saul had done; perhaps 
too inſinuating, that true fortitude required 
them to aſſert the cauſe of juſtice, and 
leaving them to judge whoſe that was. 
Wu x effect this meſſage had upon them, 
we know not; yet I think we may fairly 
conjecture it had a good deal; ſince we find 
that upon this half tribe's joining with Reu- 
ben and Gad to come over to David, they 


made up together a body of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IL 


Abner aſſerts Iſhboſheth's Claim to the 
Crown. The Battle of Gibeon. 


NE of Saul's Sons yet ſurvived, whoſe 

name was 1/o/heth, who being in all 
probability leſs martial than the reſt, went 
not to the war; though now advanced to 
the age of ambition, and not paſs'd the 
ardour of youth, having reached his fortieth 
year, at the time of his father's death “. 
A man of this character would in all pro- 
bability have eaſily reſigned his claim to the 
crown, and ſubmitted to David, had he not 
been aſſerted and ſupported by the power 
of Abner, the ſon of Ner, Saul' general, 
and near kinſman; whoſe intereſt and am- 
bition (and it may be, his envy alſo) ſtrongly 
ſwayed him againſt his duty. For it ap- 
pears ſufficiently from the ſequel of his 


hiſtory, that he was well acquainted with 
David's divine deſignation to the throne ; 
but, ſhould he now ſubmit to it, he muſt 


* This ſhews him to have been born in the firſt year 
of Saul's reign, who reigned forty years. Acts xiii. 21. 


no 
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no more hope for the ſupreme command of 
the army. Joab was in poſſeſſion of that 
(though not formally veſted with it) under 
David; and well deſerved to be ſo: and it 
was not probable he would diſplace him, a 
tried friend, and a near kinſman, to make 
way for an inveterate enemy, newly recon- 
ciled. 

Nor was this all: 1/hboſheth was Abner's 
near kinſman ; whom if he did not ſupport, 
the intereſt of his tribe, and of his family, 
muſt fall with his own. 

App to all this, that Abner commanded 
under Saul in all the expeditions he made 
againſt David: and it appears ſufficiently 
from the hiſtory, that David was greatly 
an overmatch for him, in all military con- 
duct and skill: nay more, I think, it ap- 
pears, from the adventure of the camp, 
when David had both the king and the 
general in his power, that he upbraids A- 
ner with pretending to more merit from his 
military skill, than he was juſtly entitled 
to. Art not thou (Abner) a valiant man, 
(faith he *) and who is like to thee in Iſrael? 


* 1 Sam. xxvi. 15. 


. Here- 
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Wherefore then haſt thou not kept thy lord the 
king? Reproaches of this kind are not eafily 
forgiven in rivals; eſpecially in rivals ſucceſs- 
ful and ſuperior. 

Tus; then are the difficulties that ſeem 
to have obſtructed Abner's ſubmiſſion to 
David; envy, ambition, intereſt, and per- 
ſonal pique. And nothing is more difficult, 
than a ſteady purſuit of duty with ſo many 
obſtructions in the way: and therefore, 
whilſt David was ſoliciting his intereſt with 
Fudah, Abner ſolicited that of J1/hboſheth 
with the reſt of the tribes. | 

His firſt care was to move the compaſ- 
ſion of the army in his favour: and to this 
end, he carried him about through the 
camps, as the vulgate, Grotius, and St. Je- 
rom, tranſlate the expreſſion; and then gained 
the tribes gradually to his intereſt: but the 
Engliſh tranſlators, by the word Maſanaim, 
(whoſe literal tranſlation is camps) under- 
ſtand the city of that name, in the tribe of 
Gad, beyond Jordan; and the ſequel of the 
hiſtory ſufficiently juſtifies that tranſlation. 
Here [/>bofſheth fixed his reſidence: and the 
firſt part of the country gained to his in- 

tereſt, 
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tereſt, is ſaid to be that of Gilead, in the half 
tribe of Manaſſeh, on the other fide Jordan 
alſo, and contiguous to Gad; where T/hbo- 
ſheth could refide with more ſafety, out of 
the reach of David, and the Philiſtine in- 
curſions. Abner then proceeded to Aſbur, 
and ſo on gradually through the reſt of the 
tribes, until he came to Benjamin, and fixed 
his reſidence in Gibeon, formerly the metro- 
polis of the Gibeonites, and made, after the 
league with them, a Levitical city. 


FROM Abner's fixing his reſidence with 
his forces in this place, I think we may 
fairly infer, that it was now poſſeſſed by 
men in whom he could confide ; and conſe- 
quently, not by Gibeonites, the mortal ene- 
mies to his houſe. And if not by Gzbe- 
onites, it could of right be only inhabited by 
Levites, becauſe it was a Levitical city, 
although in the tribe of Benjamin. And 
how T1/hboſheth could gain ſuch confidence 
with the deſcendants of Levi, whoſe bre- 
thren his father maſlacred, is not eaſy to 
conceive; unleſs theſe were Levites put in 
poſſeſſion of that city, when Saul extirpated 
the Gibeonites, in his zeal for the children 


of 
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of T/rael. But I think it much more pro- 
bable, that they were friends of his own, 
whom he placed there by violence and 
wrong: as Gop had predicted of him by 
Samuel, 1 Sam. viii. 14. And he will take 
your fields, and your vineyards, and your olive- 
yards, the beſt of them, and give them to his 
ſervants. 

How long Abner reſided here, we can- 
not ſay ; probably for the two firſt years of 
Tſhboſhetb's reign : for ſo long David and 
he ſeem to have lived quiet, without any act 
of hoſtility on either ſide; each in the mean 
time (doubtleſs) extending and ſtrengthen- 
ing his intereſt, the beſt he could. 

HITHERTO David ſeems carefully to 
have avoided all acts of hoſtility, and deter- 
mined not to begin them ; waiting patiently 
for the divine diſpoſal of affairs in his favour. 
But when he found, that Abner had drawn 
together a body of men at Gibeon, he thought 
it adviſeable to fend ſome forces under 
Joab *, to obſerve and attend them. They 
came in fight of one another, near the pool 
of Gibeon; Abner on one fide of the pool, 


* Wirh his two brothers Abiſbai and Aſabel, all three 
ſons of Zeruiah David's lifter, 


and 
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and Joab on the other; and there they ſat 
down quietly, on each ſide, for ſome time; 
until Abner, in the wantonneſs of military 
cruelty, made a motion, that twelve young 
men of each party ſhould riſe up and play * 
before them, as he called it. One would 
expect, from this expreſſion, to hear of a 
combat between men dextrous in the uſe of 
their arms, and the ſcience of defence; 
ſuch as was ſeen in the gladiatorial ſhews at 
Rome (which they alſo called plays). But 
it was quite otherwiſe ; they ruſhed on one 
another, like ſo many ruffians ; each ſeized 
his antagoniſt's beard Þ, or hair, and plunged 
his ſword into his body, and they fell down 
together. 

THis conflict was the prelude to a fierce 
and general engagement, which immediately 
followed; in which Aer was put to flight, 


*I have heard it remarked by an accurate obſerver of 
nature, that almoſt all the plays of all animals have a reſem- 
blance of fighting: and ſoldiers, who ſport with death, 
ſeem to conſider fighting but as a rougher kind of play. 

+ Plutarch tells us in his apophrhegms, that all things be- 
ing prepared for the fight, Alexanders captains asked him, 
whether he had any thing elſe to command them? No- 
thing, ſays he, but that the Macedonians ſhave their 
beards. Parmenio wondering what he meant, Don't you 
know, ſays Alexander, that there is no better hold in 7 


than the beard? 


with 
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with the loſs of three hundred and three- 
ſcore men on his ſide, and but nineteen on 
the ſide of Foab, beſides his brother Aſabel. 
A loſs to him irreparable, and unſpeakable ! 
He was a gallant man, and one of David's 
twelve captains ; remarkably valiant, but 
more remarkably ſwift, /ight of foot (faith 
the text) as a roe in the field, Aſabel un- 
fortunately ſingled out Abner in his flight, 
and purſued him perſonally ; but his ambi- 
tion to take his ſpoils, puthed him upon his 
fate. Abner did all he could to diſſuade him 
from his deſign; preſſed him more than 
once, to turn aſide from him ; Turn thee 
aide to the right hand, or to the left, and 
lay thee hold on one of the young men, and take 
his armour ; but Aſabel would not, — He 
preſſed him again by the friendſhip he had 
for his brother, to turn from him; and, 
when that would not do, he ſtabbed him 
with the hinder part of his ſpear, and ſlew 
him upon the place. 

CicERo finely obſerves of civil wars, 
that all things are miſerable in them, but 
victory moſt of all. 

Joas and Ab:i/hat continued the purſuit, 
probably without knowing the fate of their 

brother 


— OO — — 
— 
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brother Aſabel, as we may conjecture from 
their ſubſequent moderation. 

WEN Jab came up with Abner, who 
had by this time drawn up his forces on the 
top of a hill, Abner immediately began a 
parley with him; caution'd him from carry- 
ing things to an extremity ; and put him in 
mind, that they were his brethren, whom he 
thus purſued to death, The force and 
beauty of the original is inimitable : Shall 
the fword devour for even? knowweſt thou not, 
that it will be bitterneſs in the latter end? 
&c. Theſe queſtions carried conviction with 
them; Joab felt it, and immediately de- 
ſiſted, and called back his forces; upbraid- 
ing Abner at the ſame time, that if it had 


not been for his raſh” challenge, the armies 
had parted in peace, and without any act of 
hoſtility in the morning (which plainly 


ſhews that Foab's inſtructions were, not to 
begin hoſtilities). For ſo ſome (and I think) 
rightly underſtand thoſe words—— As the 
Lord liveth, unleſs thou hadſt ſpoken, ſurely 
then in the morning the people had gone up 
every one from following his brother, Tho 


others underſtand them very differently, in 


the ſenſe mentioned in the next paragraph. 
WHOEVER 


LL SEE... T ˙ Sw. og t 
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WHOEVER attends to this parly, as it 
is laid down in the Bible, will, I believe, 
find ſomething in it, not unlike that between 
Hector and Ajax, in the 7th book of the Liad. 
Hieclor had given the challenge; and when 
night came on, and the heralds thought it 
time to give over the combat, Ajax inſiſts 
that He&or ſhould firſt make the motion. 
The challenge here comes from Abner, and 
he begins the parly of ceſſation, and Joab 
(for ſo ſome underitand the text) ſwears 
folemnly, that if he had not done 1o, he 
would have purſued him the whole night. 
As God livetb, unleſs thou hadſ# ſpoken, ſurety. 
then in the morning the people had gone away 
every one from following his brother, $9 


Joab blew the trumpet, and the people ſtood 


fill, and purſued after Tjrael no more, 


THEy now took their different routs, 
Foab marched all night, until he came to 
Hebron; as Abner, on the other hand, made 
the beſt of his way to Jordan; croſſed it, 
and reſted no-where, until he reached Ma- 
banaim, Joab in all probability ha cning 
home, not only to give an account of his 
conduct to David, but alſo to do the laſt 

Vo L. II. O Offices 
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offices to the remains of his brother; and 
Abner to get out of the reach of David's 
forces. 


— — 


CHAP. III. 
Children born to Davin in Hebron. 


ABNER 7evolts to him, ond is ſlain 


by Jo as. 


HE battle of Gibeon is the only one 

we hear of, throughout the courſe of 
this war between David and Ih eth, which 
laſted about five Years: during which time, 
the text tells us, David waxed ſironger and 
flronger, and the houſe of Saul weaker and 
weaker, One circumſtance that added 
ftrength to David's cauſe, was the number 
of children born to him, in this interval ; 
viz, Six ſons. Children are the natural 
ſtrength of all families, but more eſpecially 
thoſe of Kings. Sons (faith Euripides) are 
the pillars of regal houſes : and Tacitus tells 
us, they are firmer fences of empire, than 
fleets and legions: but David, in a nobler 
ſtrain than either of them, agreeably to the 


ſupe- 
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ſuperiority of his genius, expreſſeth the ſame 
ſentiment, (but without any limitation) 
with ſurpriſing dignity: Like as the arrow 
in the hand of the giant, even ſo are the 
young children. 

ISHBOSHETH ſtood ſingle; but David's 
right would remain with his poſterity : and 
adherents naturally multiply with the ſup- 
ports of right. | 

Bur here I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
(little to the honour of polygamy) that Da- 
vid had but fix ſons, by ſix wives, during 
the ſpace of ſeven years. 

THE1R names, their number, and their 
mothers, are to be found 2 Sam. iii. One of 
theſe wives ſeems indeed to have been taken 
out of policy; Maacah the daughter of 
Talmai, king of Geſbur. For it appears, 
both from the book of Deuteronomy * and 
Toſhuaſ, that Geſhur bordered upon the 
half tribe of Manaſſeb, beyond Jordan; and 


the alliance of a prince ſo ſituated, muſt have 
been of great conſequence to David, in his 
conteſts with Iſeboſbeth, whole chief ſtrength 
ſeems to have lain in that tribe. 
5 
18 
8 TAE 
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THz Jews give another account of this 
matter. They ſay, that David took Ma- 
acah captive, when he invaded the Geſhirites 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8.) But they forget what 
follows in the ſame chapter ; that he took 
no priſoner throughout the Whole courſe of 
thoſe wars; but put all to the ſword, both 
men and women, that came in his way; the 
better to conceal his meaſures from Acbiſb. 
But to proceed: 


Tat text tells us, that during the conti- 
nuance of theſe conte!ts, Ahnen made himſelf 
ſtrong for the borgje of Sault and then imme— 
diately follows, an account of I/hboſheth's 
charging him with having gore in to bis 
father's concubine, Both theie circumſtances 


put together, will, I think, ground a juſt 


uſpicion, that Alone, meant to ſet up for 
himſelf, when he was ſtrong enough to throw 
off the mask, and lay It aiide : it be- 
ing clearly enough to be collected from the 
courſe of this hiſtory, that an attempt upon 
tlie king's concubine was then underſtood as 
an attempt upon che crown. 


HowEvER this might be, Abner was 
c:iraged at the charge; broke out into bitter 
reſent- 
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reſentment*; and ended with an oath, that 
he would fulfil the promiſe of Gop to Da- 


| vid, to tranſlate the Kingdom from the Holl ſe 
N of Saul, and to jet up the throne of David 
F over Iſiacl, and over Tudah from Dan even 
| to Beerſheba. And accordingly he ſet himſelf 
to do ſo, from that moment; taking the moſt 
| effectual meaſures to fulfil his menace. 
HE immediately ſent meſſengers to David, 

with offers of ſubmiſſion and allegiance, 
: upon certain conclitions, with an aſſurance 
; alto, of bringing about all 7/ae/ likewiſe to 
pay him allegiance. "Theſe conditions were 
readily agreed to by David; who ſtipulated 
no condition on his part, but that of having 
; his wife Michal reſtored to him, 
| Tris, Mr. Bayte conſiders, as a great 
| cruelty in David; to ravith her from a huſ- 
; band who loved her fo well: that is, Mr. 
| Am Ja dog's head, c. that thou chargcjt me 190 day 
- with a fault concerning this <9man * 
1 Some commentators have ſuzgofted, I think with more 


ingenuity than ruth, as if Aluer reſented his being charged 
wich brutal Juſt in that aff:ir; and put upon the level with 4 
dog in that point; an animal that was ſhut out of tome of 
the heathen temples, upon that account. As a lewd wo- 
man ſeems to be put upon a level with that ſpecies of 
brutes, in that prohibition Det. xxiii. 18. Thou Halt noi 
N bring the hire of an harlot or the price of a dog, into the 


veuſe of the Lord th God for any vow. 
'S$: 3 Bay 


w- 


LES 
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Bayle thinks it a great cruelty in David to 
diſturb Phaltiel in an adultery that was 
agreeable to him; and to redeem Michal 
from one, in all appearance, deteſtable to her, 
to reſtore her to her only husband ; the huſ- 
band of her affection, and her choice; for 
whom ſhe had ſo much tenderneſs, as to 
fave his life, at the hazard of her own. 
Were it poſſible to examine Mr. Bay/:'s heart, 
J dare ſay, he was full as angry with Mene- 
laus tor diſturbing Paris, and with Agamem- 
non tor diſturbing Ag:/thus, in their amours. 
And it is certain, that Helen and Clytemneſtra 
were much more to be pitied in the vio- 
lence done ta them ; for theirs were adul- 
teries of their own choice, but Mzchal's 
was forced upon her; and for the reſt, they 
had full as much right to diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves to their gallants, as Saul had to give 
Michal to Phaltiel, Surely then, David 
could not be cruel in doing what it had been 
highly inhuman and iniquitous not to do; 
he therefore ſtipulated to have his wife, who 
was cruelly raviſhed from him, reſtored to 
him. And at the ſame time, he ſent to 


Iboſbeth to demand her of him, as his un- 
doubted 
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doubted right ; having paid a dear dower of 
an hundred Philiſtine foreſkins for her*, Ih- 
boſheth immediately ſent and took her from 
Phaltiel, and Abner conducted her to David; 
Phaltiel {till following and weeping, as far 
as Bahurim, upon the confines of Ferufalem, 
until Abner would ſuffer him to follow her 
no farther. Phaltiel was in diftreſs - but it 
was ſuch a diſtreſs as all they endure, who 
are grieved to reſtore what they have no 
right to poſſeſs: and Mr. Bayle from the 
ſame principles, upon which he quarrels with 
David on this head, is obliged to be highly 
offended with every honeſt man, who de- 
fires to have thoſe goods reſtored to him, of 
which he once was robbed under all the cir- 
cumſtances of cruelty and iniquity. And 
therefore, in truth, Phaltiel is no proper ob- 
ject of pity ; and yet, his diſtreſs, upon this oc- 


caſion, is, I think, one of the fineſt pictures of 


ſilent grief, that any hiſtory hath left us. 
Conſcious he had no right to complain, or 
moleſt Michal with his lamentations, he 
follows her at a diſtance, with a diſtreſs, 


* David's humilicy is here remarkably conſpicuous : a 
hero of a lower claſs would have mentioned the full price 
paid down; which was two hundred foreskins. 


GC 4 ſilent 
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filent and ſelf-confined ; going (ſaith the 


text) and weeping behind her. However 
ſuch fine paintings of nature pals unregarded 


in the ſacred writings, I am ſatisfied that in 
Homer we ſhould ſurvey this with delight. 


DAvip's addreſs is, I think, very diſtin- 
guiſhed on this occaſion, In the firſt place he 
knew, that his alliance to Sau, when Mi- 
chal lived with him in the character of his 
wife, would make the friends to that houſe 
leſs averſe from his claim: and therefore he 
makes it a fundamental condition in his league 
with Abner, that ſhe thould be reſtored, and 
reſtored by him. Nor was there any ob- 
jection to Dawyd's receiving her again, ſince, 
altho' ſhe lived as a wife with another man, 
ſhe did ſo without being divorced by David; 
who, it he had once repudiated her, could 
never receive her again. 

IN the next place, tho David ſecretly ſti- 
pulated with Abner to bring back Michal to 
him, yet he openly applies to boſbeth to 
have her reſtored. This freed Abner from 
the neceſſity of taking violent meaſures to 
reſtore her; and at the ſame time gave him a 


Tc 
* Deut. xxiv. 4. 


fair 
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fair opportunity of conferring with David, 
under the character of her conductor, wich- 
out coming to an open breach with II bo- 
ſheth. 

IT appears from the hittory, that Abner 
had an abſolute aſcendant over 1/hboſheth. 
For, when he threatened openly to transfer 
the kingdom to David, i/io6/feth did not dare 
to make him any reply: and, it he now 
had a mind to be M:chal's conductor, who 
could controul hun ? 

HowEVER, before he went, he took 
care to commune with the elders of Yael, 
and gain their conſent to his purpoſe. 

ABNER had as little religion, as many 
other miniſters of ſtate: and yet, in his con- 
ferences with the elders of 1/-ae/, he put 
the matter principally upon their duty to 
Gop. He told chem, that Ditid was the 
man they formerly wiſhed for their king: 
and now was the time to pat their withes in 
execution. Nor ought they to heſitate upon 
doing ſo, ſince he was the man by whom 
Gop had declared he would deliver his peo- 


ple 1/-acl from the Philiſtines, and from all 
their enemies. 


TIs, 
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THn1s, doubtleſs, was a prophecy then 
well known amongſt them: and the ſtreights 
they were in from the Philiſtines, who hemm'd 
them in cloſely on all ſides, made it the more 
readily received. 

Wren Abner had ſettled all things to his 
deſire, he then waited upon David in per- 
ſon, to give him an account of all theſe con- 
ferences, and the iſſue of them: and was re- 
ceived, with his twenty attendants, as the 
reſtorer of M:chal, and the meſſenger of ſo 
much good news, ſhould be, with great joy 
and feſtivity. David feaſted him and them; 
and Abner renewed his engagements to bring 
over all 7/-ae! to him. 


How empty and ill-founded are the pur- 
poſes of vain man ! Abner, who promiſes 
kingdoms, cannot enſure to himſelf one fin- 
gle hour of life. David had ſent him away, 
and he departed in peace, when Joab re- 
turned from ſome expedition againſt the ene- 
my, in which he had got the better; and 
hearing what had paſſed, immediately went 
to David in the pride of his ſucceſs, and the 
great ſpoil he had taken, to expoſtulate with 
him upon the folly of receiving Abner in that 
manner, and placing any confidence in him, 

who 
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who only came thither to betray him. And 
then leaving the king, apparently, without 
waiting for his anſwer, he ſent meſſengers 
after Abner, (unknown to David) to bring 
him back : and when he returned, going up 
to him, under the pretence of a friendly ſa- 
lutation, he ſtabb'd him. Envy doubtleſs, 
and jealouſy of Abner's great merit with Da- 
vid, in gaining over the tribes to him, were 
main motives to this baſe action, as well as 
revenge for the blood of A/ahe/; though it 
ſeems to have been concerted between the 
brothers, ſolely upon the foot of revenge : 
at leaſt they avowed no other motive ; as 
appears from the text; which tells us, So 
Foab and Abiſhai his brother flew Abner, 
becauſe he had ſlain their brother Aſabel. 
One or both theſe were the real motives of 
the murder, though the pretence was fide- 
lity to their ſovereign, and excels of care for 
his ſafety. ; 

WuN David heard of this bloody mur- 


der, he cried out, ( appealing to the Searcher 
of hearts for his innocency) I and my Ring- 


dom are guiltleſs before the Lord for ever, 


from the blood of Abner the ſon of Ner : then 


breaking out into a bitter, but probably, a 
pro- 
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prophetick imprecation, he calls down the 
vengeance of Gop for it, upon the head of 
Foab, and his poſterity ; agreeably to Gop's 
own declaration, that he will viſit the fins of 
the fathers upon the children, to the third and 
fourth generation. 


AFTER this, the king commanded a ge- 
neral mourning to be made for Abner *; 
wept over him; and buried him with all ſo- 
lemnity ; himſelf attending upon the bier; 
which was not the cuſtom of kings. And 
added this lamentation, which every eye will 
diſcern to be truly poetick, in the moſt lite- 
ral tranſlation ; tho' none have pretended to 
determine the meaſure, 


As dies the criminal, ſhall er die, 
Thy hands not bound, 
Nor to the fetters were thy feet applied: 
AIs is their fate, that fall 
Before the faces of the ſons of guilt, 

So art thou fallen . 


* And it is remarkable that the command began with. 
Foab. 2 Sam. iii. 31. 

+ He was killed as a traitor; but had he been really 
fo, he ſhould have died in chains and fetters, after a fair 


trial. 


Ar 
* 
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Ar the recital of theſe words, the grief 
became univerſal, and the whole people 
wept anew. | 

I canNorT help obſerving, that David 
here laments a man, who, if he had ſurvived, 
would in all probability have been the author 
of great evil to him. It ſhould feem, that 
neither Joab nor Judah could well bear his 
being placed at the head of David's forces 
(for probably this was the firſt condition ſti- 
pulated on Abner's part) and if he were ſo 
placed, he ſeems to have been of a temper, 
to boaſt, (like the great Earl of Varwicł 
under Edward the IVth) upon any occaſion 
of diſcontent, that he could make and un- 
make kings at his pleaſure ; and was daring 
enough to take his meaſures accordingly. So 
that his death, was, in all probability, one 
of the greateſt bleſſings that could befal 
David. 

Warn any one died among the Jes, it 
was cuſtomary with the friends of the family, 
to reſort to the houſe immediately after the 
tuneral, and bring the beſt proviſions they 
had along with them, to ſupport and re- 
freſh their friends in affliction, to the utmoſt 
of their power, And ſurely a more humane 

and 


| 
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and benevolent uſage never obtained in any 
country. The preſumption was, that people 
in affliction forgot, or, it may be neglected, 
their proper retreſhment, at a time when 
they moſt needed it; and therefore it was 


the buſineſs of friendſhip, and one of its 


kindeſt offices, to ſupply that care. Agree- 
ably to this uſage, all the people waited upon 
the king, 7o cauſe him to take meat, as the 
text expreſſeth it, it vas yet day; but 
David abſolutely refuſed to touch a morſel ; 
and confirmed the refuſal by an oath, that 
he would taſte nothing '7z1/ the ſun went down. 
He was reſolved to clear his innocence by all 
the teſts of real ſorrow; and to ſatisfy the 
people, that this was a juſt occaſion of grief, 
he put them in mind of his dignity to whom 
he paid it : Know ye not that there is a 
prince, and a great man, fallen this day in 
Iſrael? : 

Tris conduct had its ſucceſs; the ſince- 
rity of the king's ſorrow was ſeen by all the 
people ; and he was univerſally acquitted of 
all guilt in Abner's death. Nor was this all: 
He took care to let his ſervants know, (and 
they doubtleſs took care to inform the people) 
that nothing but the weak and unſettled 

condition 
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condition of his affairs, hindered him from 
executing juſt vengeance upon the author of 
1 

IN ſhort, his whole behaviour on this oc- 
caſion gave great ſatisfaction to his people; 
as every part of his conduct did: As what- 


ſoever the king did (faith the text) pleaſed 


all the people. Rare felicity of princes! Or 
ſhall I add, felicity peculiar to David ? 

Wx learn from hence, that David was 
univerſally agreeable to his people : and it 
may be, the advantages of his perſon did 
not a little contribute to his being ſo. 

Ir hath been obſerved by writers of all 
kinds, how much dignity a graceful mien 
and perſon have always given to kings and 
commanders ; and I ſhall beg leave briefly to 


obſerve, once for all, that David had theſe 


advantages, adder to all his other accom- 
pliſhments, beyond moſt, if not all other 
mortals, His beauty hath already been men- 
tioned, his ſize was ſuitable ; Sauls armour 
fitted him, and Saul we know was higher 
than any of the people from his ſhoulders and 
upwards (1 Sam. x. 23.). His own praiſes 


* 2 Sam. iii. 39. And 1 am this day weak, though 


aunointed king ; and theſe men, the ſons of Zeruiah, be roo 
hard for me. 


and 
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and thankſgivings to Gop, for the various 
bleſſings of his being, demonſtrate him re- 
markably ſwift and ſtrong® ; all which plainly 
infer dignity of perſon, and fair proportion. 
We cannot help forming to ourſelves ſome 
idea of perſons we admire, however imper- 
fect; and mine of David's perſon, hath, I 
own, been modelled by that of Claudian's 


Stihcot. 


Jam tunc conſpectus, jam tunc venerabilis ibas, 

Spondebaty; ducem celſi nitor igneus oris, 

Membrorumq; modus, qualem nec carmina 
fregun? | 

Semideis. Quacungue alte graderere per urbes, 


Cedentes ſpatiis aſſurgenteſque videbas. 


The moment we behold you, we admire ! 


The radiant eye proclaims the valiant chief 


The limbs ſo ſiz d, and ſhap'd, as poets paint 
Heroes and demi-gods, lets finiſh'd forms! 
Thro' ev'ry city, as you pals rever'd, 

All riſe reſpectful, and with joy give place. 


* Thou make]? my feet like harts feet; mine arms can 
break a bow of ſteel, Plalm xviii. 33, 34. Which I am 
yell aflured no man now alive can do. 
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But to return : 


IT is hardly poſſible to dwell upon any 
relation like this of Abner, without being 
drawn into grave and {ſerious reflections in 
conſequence of it. 

A great man fallen, and fallen by ſo unex- 
pected and fo ſurpriſing a treachery ! and in 
the very article of returning to his duty; and 
in the eve of a great revolution, {cemingly de- 
pending upon his fate | 

TRUE but then this great man ſported 
with the lives of his brethren; and perhaps 
deliberately oppoſed himſelf to the dictates 
of his known duty to Gop, for a ſeries of 
years. He ſpilled the firſt blood ſhed in this 
civil war ; and, it may be, all that was ſhed : 
at leaſt, we hear of none, after the battle of 


Gibeon. This is evident, David declined all 


occaſion of combat with his adverſaries; we 
hear of him no--where out of Hebron, during 
the whole courſe of this long civil war. This 
ſurely may be numbered among his felicities, 
never to have drawn his ſword upon a ſub- 
ject, in a conteſt of ſeven (and a war of 


five) years continuance. 
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IT is true, Abner was now returned to 
his duty; but it is as true, chat he returned 
to it now, as he departed from it before, 
upon a pique; and from motives of ambition, 
intereſt and revenge. He well knew the 
purpoſes and declarations of Gop in relation 
to David, and yet he deliberately oppoſed 
himſelf to them. And it is but juſt in the 
appointments of providence, (and nothing is 
more con ſpicuous in his goveriment of the 
world) not to perinit the wicked to effect 
that good, from wrong motives, which they 
once obſtructed upon the ſame principles. 
The occaſions of duty once notoriouſly ne- 
elected, ſeldom return, at lealt to equal ad- 
vantage. Let no man decline the good that 
is in his power; if he once does ſo, he is no 
more worthy to be the happy inſtrument of 
effecting it, in the hand of Gop. —— To 
conclude ; 

A GREAT revolution apparently depended 
upon Abner's fate; but it did ſo only in the 
eye of human providence; as was plainly 


manifeſted from the event, 
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CGHAT. IV; 


Is HBOSHETH's Murder-- A Militia of 
a moſt excellent Model inſtituted by 
David. My. BAVYLE's Cen ſures 


upon Davi DS Intrigues with A B- 
NE R, Confidered. 


IE N I/bsſheth heard of Abner's 
death at Hebron, the text tells us, 
that bs hands were feeble, and all the Iſrael- 
ztes were troubled. He was greatly diſmay'd, 
as well he might; for he was in effect diſ- 
armed : he had loſt both his ſword and his 
ſhield in Abner. The people too were 
greatly concerned ; for they loſt their great 
and powerful agent with David; the man, 
in whom both he and they confided ; 
the man (from his authority and credit 
both with the army and people) beſt able 


to conduct and confirm the league, then 


agreed to on both ſides. -— But this per- 
plexity did not laſt long. 


D 2 Iso- 
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IsnBoSHETH had two men, who were 
captains under him; captains of bands, the 
text ſtyles them: but whether of regular 
forces, or ſome flying party, Whoſe buſineſs 
was ſpoil and prey, is not certain: we are 
only told, that their names were Rechag and 
Baanab, the ſons of R:mmon, a Beerothxte, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, Theſe men came 
to Ihyoſneth's houſe at noon- day, upon pre- 
tence, whether of bringing in or taking out 
whcat, is not clear from the text; and tind- 
ing him in bis bedchamber, retired (us it is 
cuſtomary in hot climates) from the heat of 
the day, and fait aſlcep, they imote him, 
and cut off his head; and made tlie beſt of 
their way, travelling with it all night, 
until they came to David to Hebron. 

Way the circumſtance of their fetching 
wheat is mentioned, is not ſo much as con- 
jectured by any of the commentators ; and 
yet, I think, to an attentive reader, it 1s 
obvious enough. For, as their purpole was 
to cut oft Iſbeſbeths head, the pretext of 
carrying corn, gave them a fair opportunity 
of conveying away the head, in one of their 


ſacks, 


As 
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As ſoon as they reached David, they 
produced their horrid preſent; und ſaid to 
the fing, Bels!d the head of Iſhvofheth, the ſen 
of Saul, ihine enemy, which ſought thy 
life : and the Lord hath a venged my lord 
the king, this day, of Saul, and of his ſecd. 
Da vip, ſtruck with abhorrence and de— 
teſtation of the villainy, cry'd out to them, 
in a ſolemn appeal to Gop, As the Lerd 
liveth, who hath redeemed my ſoul cu of all 
adverſity, when one told me, ſaying, Behold, 
Saul is dead, I took bold of him, and flew 
him in Ziklas, who thought I would have 
given bim a reward for his tidings ; be 
much more, when <wicxed men have flain a 
righteous perſon in his own houſe, in bis bed? 
Shall I not therefore now rem: re his blood of 
wour hands, and take you away jrom the earth? 
He then immediately commanded them to 
be ſlain, and their hands and feet, the inſtru- 
ments and meſſengers of murder, to be cut 
off, and hanged up over the pool at Hebron, 
as monuments of terror to treachery ; and 
ordered T/hbs/hetb's head to be buried in the 
tomb, which he erected for Abner. 


D 3 Tat 
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THE reader will obſerve, how finely Da- 


wid's indignation is painted in that hurry and 
impetuoſity of his language, which carries 
him directly to the Amalekite's execution, 
without waiting to mention any circumſtance 
that tended to alleviate his guilt ; and yet he 
1 adds, as if he had mentioned them all at 
large, Flow much more, when wicked men 
q hace ſtain a righteous perſon, &c. It he put 
f the Amelekite to death, for but barely ſay- 
| ing that he flew Saul, even at his own com- 
| 


mand, and when his life was deſpaircd of, 
how much more ſhould he take ſignal ven- 
geance of their united and aggravated trea- 
chery, and murder? Saul might have ſome 
guilt in the Amalekite's eye, from his former 
deſtruction of the Amaleſtites; Iſhboſbeth had 
none with regard to his murderers, 


Ir is a fine reflection that fell from Da- 
ius, upon finding that Beſ/us was plotting 
againſt him: He told the traitor, “ That 
« he was as well ſatisfied of Alexander's 
„é juſtice, as he was of his courage: that 
they were miſtaken, who hoped he would 
„ reward treachery ; that, on the contrary, 


8 0 
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% no man was a more fevere avenger of 
« yiolated faith, than he Was.“ 

IT was upon this principle, that Czar put 
Pompey's murderers to death; and that the 
Romans ſent back the Fali/cian ſchoolmaſter, 
under the laſhes of his own ſcholars. 

THERE is no one villainy, the human 
foul ſo naturally, fo inſtinctively abhors, as 
treachery ; becauſe it is, perhaps, the only 
villainy, from which no man living is ſecure: 
and for this reaſon, every man mult take 
pleaſure in the puniſhment of it. 

TAE manner of Davids appeal to Gop 
on this occaſion is alſo very remarkable; As 
the Lord li vetb, ane hath redeemed my foul 
out of all adyerjity ——It was from Gop only, 
that Da vid fought for deliverance from his 
enemies; and he that doth ſo, needeth not 
the aid of treachery. Even they that need 
it, are often obſerved to punith it: they that 
nced 1t not, always will. And furely vindt- 
cative juſtice is then fcen in its greateſt glory, 
when it is exerted in the chaſtiſement of 
guilt committed againſt an enemy: for then, 
no mitt, either of partiality or prejudice, can 
miſguide or obſcure it. 
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Tux fate of 1/bbo/beth, conſidered in all its 
circumſtances, is a ſubject worthy our moſt 
ſerious meditations. A prince flain by his 
own ſoldiers, puts one in mind of that obſer- 
vation of Auguſtus, that If was dangerous to 
have no guards, but more to have them. 
Here Szul's ſon is ſlain by treachery ; — the 
treachery of two of his own captains, and of 
his own tribe; the ſons of a Benjamite of 
Beeroth, Commentators are mightily at a 
loſs, why Beeroth is here mentioned, under 
thoſe particular circumſtances, of its belong- 
ing * to Benjamin, and of the Beerothites 
flying to G777azm : but I hope, the reader 
will have ſome light into the matter, when 
he conſiders, that Peeroth was a city formerly 
belonging to the Gibeonites, (within the lot 
of Heisfamiu but molt certainly not inha- 
bited by them, when the Peerothites fled 
to Gittaim, after the defeat of Gilloa; for 
Giltaim was a Henjamitèe city: and had 
thoſe Beerothrtes been Giheoonttes, they would 


The expreſſion in the text is remarkaÞle.---Peeroth was 

reckaned to Benjamin; that is, it was numbered among 
the Cities within their ot: but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was the 
pre \Perty Of the Gieermitos, 
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have fled to any region of the earth, rather 
than to the protection of the tribe of Ben- 


jamin ; the tribe of Saul, the mortal enemy 


to their race, What then are we to infer 
from the flight of the Beerothites to a Ben- 


jamite city at that time, but that they them- 


ſelves were Benjamites? And how could 
this city be then inhabited by Benjamites, 
otherwiſe than by the expulſion and eradica- 
tion of the G7beonites, when Sau deſtroyed 
them? And what reaſon was there for Saus 
deſtroying them, but to give their poſſeſſions 
to his friends the Benjamites? And cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt upon the point, 
when we find them, in fact, poſſeſſed of that 
city, 

HERE then, the divine Nemeſs is very 
remarkable. Saul cut off the Gibecnites, to 
make way for his Benjanizes; and two of 
theſe very Benjamites, the ſons of a Ben- 
jamite of Beeroth, cut off his poſterity, the 
chief ſtay and hope of his houſe; and did 
this againit all the dictates of duty, gratitude, 
and natural affeftion,-—How adorable and 


how dreadful are the divine retributions of 
vengeance! 


As 
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As the facred hiſtorian informs us, that 
Dad ſpent ſeven years and fix months at 
Hebron, and yet relates no tranſactions of 
that whole time, from the coronation of 
I/hboſheth to his death, except the battle of 
Gibeon, the reſtoring of Michal, and the 
revolt and death of Abner; the reader's curio- 
ſity naturally prompts him to inquire, and 
to ſearch out, if poſſible, how this ſpace 
was filled up. This, I own, hath been my 
caſe; and I imagine I have found material; 
on which to ground a rational conjecture 
upon this point, in the xith and xxviith chap- 
ters of the iſt book of Chronicles, and the 
XXiiid of the 2d book of Samuel, From 
theſe three chapters it appears, that David 
had ſettled the whole affair of his militia, the 
chiefs and commanders of his army, their 
number and order, before the battle of Gz- 
beon. 

Ir appears from thence, that he had ap- 
pointed twelve courſes of military men for 
the ſervice of the year; cach courſe conſiſt- 
ing of twenty-iour thouſand men, with their 
proper officers included, to do military duty, 
where-ever occaſion required, one month in 
every year. 


Iz 
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IT appears alſo, (as I apprehend) that the 
officers of each courſe were ordinarily the 
fathers of the principal families, of which 
that courſe conſiſted ; for this, I think, 1s 
the moſt natural interpretation of thoſe 
words, 1 Chron. xxvii. 1. Now the children 
of Iſrael after their numbers, the chief fa- 
thers, and captains of thouſands, and hun- 
dreds, and their officers, that ſerved the Ring 
in any matter of the courſes, (Which came in, 
and went out, month by month, throughout 
all the menths of the year) of every courſe, 
were twenty and four thouſand, That is, 
the people of every courſe, and their fathers, 
the officers, made up a body of twenty and 
tour thouſand men. So that as on the one 
hand, there was little fear of cruelty and 
tyranny in the commanders; there was, on 
the other, as little apprehenſion of mutiny 
and diſobedience in the ſoldiers, when the 
power of their commanders was in the order 
of their natural authority ; and at the ſame 
time, as every officer had the honour of his 
own ſoldiers, that is, of his own family, near 
at heart, and they the honour of their fa- 
thers and officers, this engaged the com- 
manders to be more diligent in inſtructing 


and 
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and forming their ſoldiers to military skill 
and diſcipline, and the ſoldiers to be more 
diligent in their obedience and diſcharge of 
duty. 

IT appears alſo from the ſame fore-cited 
paſſages, that David had three commanders 
in chief, of the firſt order, three of the 
ſecond, thirty-one of the third, and thirty 
of the fourth“: and that all this was 
ſettled before the battle of Gen, is evident; 
foraſmuch as A/ahe/, who was there flain, 
is, in two of theſe places, put at the head 
of the firſt thirty, and in the third, at the 
head of the fourth monthly courſe. Now 
how this could be done, without a ſufficient 
trial and experience both of their capacity 
and proweſs, either in martial prizes, mock 
combats, or real engagements with the 
enemy, is not to be imagined, 

Thar many skirmiſhes and martial ad- 
ventures intervened in this time, is out of all 
doubt; for the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, 
there was long war between the houſe of Saul 
and the houſe of David. There was long 
war, but, I preſume, little bloodthed ; inaſ- 
much as we hear or no battle during this 


* 1 Chron. Xi. 42. 


Whole 
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whole time, beſides that of Gzh4eon——How- 
ever, as the men were continually in action, 
I think it not irrational to conſider this whole 
time as principally employ'd by David, in 
training, exerciſing, and diſciplining his 
troops ſo that at the concluſion of it, Da- 
vid had, in all probability, more martial 
men, and well train'd forces, within his do- 
minions, than it may be all the princes now 
in Europe put together, Two hundred and 
eighty- eight thouſand men were trained and 
diſciplined in the ſingle tribe of Judah, every 
year of this interval; ſo, that at the end of 
theſe ſeven years, we may conſider the whole 
tribe (to the amount of near half a million 
of men) as thoroughly finiſhed in all martial 
accompliſhments : beſides the acceſſion of 
three hundred thouſand valiant men, which 
came over to him from the other tribes. 


I wiLrL venture to add, that David hath 
left behind him the beſt model for a militia, 
that ever this world beheld: ſuch a model, 
as 1t would be the trueſt wiſdom and in- 
tereſt of every nation under heaven to imi- 
tate. 

For, firſt, by this inſtitution, every man 
in 1/rael became, in his order, a regular well- 


diſci- 
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diſciplined ſoldier, in perfect conſiſtency 
with his being at the ſame time, a free-holder, 
and a free- man. The protection and ſecu- 
rity derived to himſelf and to his country from 
this wiſe inſtitution of his ſovereign, laid him 
under all the engagements of duty and fide- 
lity ro his prince, without any temptations 
either to forego or betray any duty he owed 
to his country. Suppoſe him brought into 
the courſe of this diſcipline one month in 
twelve, (and it is certain he could not be 
| brought into it ſo often) and maintained by 
| his prince for that month, he had ſtill but 
| 
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| one part in the well-being of his prince, and 
Wl eleven of that of his country. 

IN the next place, the ſtate by this inſti- 
tution enjoy'd all the advantages of ſecu- 
rity from foreign invaſions, and inteſtine 
diſturbances, (I mean the ſecurity of repel- 
ling and repreſſing them) derived to it from 
a ſtanding army; and at the fame time, 
avoided all the evils of it; great expence, 
luxury, and corruption of every kind, from 
want of due employment for ſuch great num- 
bers; immenſe detriment to the publick, 
from ſo many hands uncmploy'd in uſeful 
labour; and immenſe danger to its liberties, 

from 
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from their too great attachment to the per- 
ſon and power of the prince, in conſequence 
of their intire dependence upon him. 1 

TA x judicious reader's own reflections will 
eaſily ſuggeſt to him many more advantages 
ariſing from this eſtabliſhment : and to thoſe 
I refer him. 

IF it be asked, What becomes of the 
king's prerogative in this conſtitution ? I an- 
ſwer, It ſufficiently appears, from this hiſto- 
ry, that he had (beſides civil employments ) 
his guards and gariſons, ( which, I think, 
were the only ſtanding forces of the realm) 
and the appointment of the officers and com- 
manders in chief, over the army in time of 
war, and over the monthly courſes, in time 
of peace (the common men were elected by 
the tribes): which I apprehend (with intire 
deference to better judgments) to be a pro- 
per balance of power“. 

I cannot conclude this chapter, with- 
out obſerving, that one part of David's 
conduct within this ſpace, hath afforded 


* It is true, Mr. Harrington thinks this a model eſta- 
blithel by Moſes. Be it then a divine inſtitution, (as I am 
very well inclined to believe it) yer thus much is certain, 
Ta there are no traces of its ever having been put into prac- 
Luce, before the days of David. 


his 
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his revilers new matter of calumny againſt 
him. 

Mn. Bayle, (the modern father of infide- 
lity) the only reviler I ſhall do myſelf the 
honour to take notice of on this occaſion, 
obſerves of him, that he himſelf owned 
&« T/hboſheth to be a righteous man, and con- 
“ ſcquently a lawfal king, and yet he en- 
ce tered into intrigues with Alner to dil- 
% poſſeſs him. 

Warar pity it is, that ſome very inge- 
nious and very learned men will not inquire 
and examine with a little care and candour, 
before they decide The diſtinction ſurely 
is very plain: Meſteth might have been a 
righteous man, and yet no rightful king. He 
might not have been ſatisfied of David's di- 
vine deſignation to the throne, (few courtiers 
take care to convey ſuch difagreeable truths 
to the ears of their maſters) and conſequently, 
he might have been innocent and upright in 
his oppoſition to David. Will it follow, 
that David was criminal in aſſerting his right, 
or Abner in returning to his duty? and, if 
not, certainly there was no guilt in David's 
conferring with Abner, and taking all proper 
meaſures to recoyer that right. 


BUT 


\ 
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Bur ſuppoſe this not the caſe with 
regard to T/hboſheth; ſuppoſe him well 
acquainted with David's divine defignation 
to the throne ; yet ſtill he might have been 
righteous with regard to Rechab and Baanah, 
though not with regard to David, That he 
was not, in ſtrictneſs, cither a righteous man, 
or a lawful king, is out of all doubt: For 
he could be neither, when he ſcized the 
throne, knowing the lawful heir to be then 
living. And can it be doubted, whether he 
knew that Mephiboſheth, the fon of Jona- 
than his eldeſt brother, was then alive? 

THe text tells us on this occaſion, that 
Jonathan, Saul's fon, had a fon, that was 
lame of his feet, and was five cars old, 
when tidings came of Saul and Jonathan out 
of Jezreel; and his nurſe took him up, and 


fled : and it came to paſs as ſhe made haſte to 


flee, that be fel!, and became lame. 
MEPenHIBOSHETH was lame, but his 
lameneſs no way affected his title to the 
crown, Ik Ho no law of GOP which pro- 
hibited a lame man to reign in Judea, as 
the pretended oracle did at Sparta. 
COMMENTATORS think this circum- 
ſtance was inſerted in the relation of . 
Vor. II. E oe 
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boſheth's murder, to ſhew the encourage- 
ment Rechab and Baanah might have to 
commit it, from the youth and infirmity of 
Mephiboſheth, who was the avenger of blood. 
I have no controverſy with them upon that 
point: I only beg leave to add, that his 
hiſtory 1s equally pertinent to my purpoſe, 
to ſhew in what ſenſe, and in what ſenſe 
only, David could call 1/4o/heth a righteous 
man : for it is highly probable, that he was 
not ſo with regard to David; and moſt 
certain, that he was not ſo with regard to 


Mephiboſheth. 


CHAP, -V. 
Dav 1D 7s crowned by all Iſrael. 


'TPON the death of I/hhboſheth, David's 
right to the throne was recognized by 

all the tribes. Then (ſays the text) came all 
the tribes of Iſrael to David unto Hebron, 
and ſpake, ſaying, Behold, we are thy bone 
and thy fleſh: Alſo in time paſt, when Saul 
was Ring over us, thou waſt he that leddeſt 
out and broughteſt in Iſrael : And the Lord 


ſaid 
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faid to thee, Thou ſhalt feed my people iſrael, 


and thou ſhalt be a captain ver Ijrael. 


David's right and merit now triumphed 
over all oppoſition that could be made againſt 
him. When Abner and I/hboſheth were 
dead, whoſe authority ſwayed the 1/rae/:tes 
againſt their duty, they then acknowledged 
David's divine right to the crown; they 
then remembered, that he had every qualifi- 
cation requiſite to a rightful king of T/rae!, 
according to GoD's own limitations, in the 
xviith chapter of Deuteronomy; that he was 
one of their brethren, and that he was choſen 
of Gop. They then remembered his valour, 
and various merits tohis people ; and the many 
deliverances he had wrought for them. In 
one word, they then remembered not only 
the election, but alſo the expreſs declaration 
of Gop himſelf in his favour ; that he would 
make him the ſhepherd and captain of his 
favourite people : and when they had thus 
recollected his undoubted title and merits, 


and their own duty, they immediately con- 
vened to crown him. 


AND here the learned Dr. Patric“ very 


juſtly obſerves, that this is the firſt time we 


E 2 mee: 
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meet with any ruler or governor of a people, 
characterized under the idea of a ſhepherd ; 
and I cannot but think it remarkable, that 
the firſt man ſo characterized, was at firſt in 
fact a ſhepherd ; and when we find him after 
his advancement to the throne, ſtill charac- 
terized by Gop himſelt under the fame idea, 
what can he a clearer inference, than that 
Gop's raiſing him to be a king, was but 
exalting him to a nobler oftice, of the ſame 
nature with his firtt ? 

How fine a document 1s this to princes, 
that they are not, in the intention of Provi- 
dence, the tyrants, but the guardians of their 


people! that their buſineſs is the preſerva- 


tion and well-being of the flock, from the 
duty they owe to the great LORD and owner 
of both! And how tully is this document 
confirmed to us, when we find bad princes 
ſet forth, in the prophetic ſtyle, under the 
characters of roaring lions, hungry bears, and 
devouring wolves ! 

Hap Caligula rightly conſidered this, it 
would have mortified his idle vanity, in 
imagining himſelf to be (as an emperor) a 
being of a better nature than thoſe he ruled, 


ad 
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as ſhepherds are of a ſpecies ſuperior to 
ſeep *. He would indeed have found him- 
felf, in the character of a good emperor, and 
ſhepherd of his people, ſuperior, and more 
dignified ; but of a different ſpecies from 
them only in his character of a tyrant; 
not ſo much raiſed to a god, by his right to 
rule, as debaſed to a brute, by his abuſe of 
it; whether to one of Eze#rel's bears, Le- 
phanah's wolves, Feremiab's leopards, or the 
Pſalmiſt's crocodiles, or all theſe, or more 
than all in one, his own brutality ſhould beſt 
determine. How much more had he en- 
nobled his nature, and raiſed at once his 
own character, and his people's felicity, had 
he adopted that truly noble and princely 
maxim of Cyrus, that every man that aſpired 
to the government of others, ſhould take care 
to be a better man than thoſe he ruled! 

Bur to return, 

AMON the thouſands of [/rae/rtes which 
crouded to David on this occaſion, there is 
particular mention made 4- of two hundred 
of the children of 1/achar, who had under- 
franding of the times, to know what Iſrael 


* Philons legatio ad Caium. 
1 Chron. xii. 32. 
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ought to do. Theſe were the heads of that 
tribe, and all their brethren were at their 
commandment. Theſe were men well skilled 
in all the parts of political prudence ; who 
underſtood the true intereſt of their country, 
and what to adviſe in every exigency, as 
the occaſion and circumſtances of the times 
required. Their ſuperior wiſdom was ac- 
knowledged by their brethren, who com- 
mitted themſelves to their direction: and 
their declaration in David's favour, was in 
effect the deciſion of the whole tribe. And 
who knows but thoſe laſt prophetic words 
of Moſes concerning Iſſachar in the xxx119 
chapter of Deuteronomy, might have a ſpe- 
cial reference to this great occaſion? They 
ſhall call the people unto the mountain: there 
they ſhall offer ſacrifices of righteouſneſs. 

IF this be underſtood of the mountain of 
God's houſe, it is certain it was not their 
buſineſs either to call the people thither, or 
to offer ſacrifices; nor is there any known 
inſtance where they ever did ſo: But, on the 
other hand, it is as certain, that they now 
called the people to the mountain of Hebron, 
to make David king; where ſacrifices were 
Offered by all the pcople, previous to his 


coro- 


G 
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coronation, And ſacrifices offered in ratifi- 
cation of a covenant then entered into, with 
upright intentions on both ſides, might very 
properly be ſtyled /acrifices of righteouſneſs, 
And this interpretation ſeems to be ſtrength- 
ened, by the reaſon of this authority in J 


ſachar here annexed by Maſes; for they ſhall 
fuck of the abundance of the ſeas, and of 


treaſures hid in the ſand, This is a plain 
prediction of commercial skill and wealth 
in that tribe. Commerce naturally affords 
thoſe advantages, on which Homer founds 
the ſuperiority of Uly/ſes's wiſdom ; that he 
had ſeen the manners and cities of many men, 
And theſe advantages, added to ſuperior 
wealth, in 1/achar, gave that tribe a natural 
ſuperiority to call the people to the moun- 
tain to ſubmit to David. 

AFTER all the tribes had reſorted to 
David at Hebron, recognizing his right to 
the throne, the elders of all Vac aſſem- 
bled there alſo, to put the crown upon his 
head. 

Bur here it js well worth our obſerving, 
that previous to the conferring of that im- 
portant truſt upon him, the text expreſly 
declares, that king David made à league 

E 4. with 
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with them in Hebron, before the Lord; and 
(then) they anointed David king over Tſrael. 

WrharT this covenant was, into which 
David now entered, is not expreſly de- 
clared. The Tews think it was an act of 
oblivion and indemnity for all injuries done 
on either fide, whether of Judah againſt the 
other tribes, or all the other tribes againſt 
Tudah: But then the league would rather 
have been between the tribes, than with the 
king. And therefore, I think, we cannot 
reaſonably doubt, that this league included a 
great deal more; that David thereby obliged 
himſelf to govern according to the law of 
Gor; and the people promiſed to obey him 
agreeably to the ſame law; and both rati- 
fied their engagements by ſolemn ſacrifices, 
and appeals to Gop for the ſincere and up- 
right performance of them. 

Bur here it is asked, How David could 
make a covenant with the people in Hebron 
before the Lord, inaſmuch as the ark exhi- 
biting the divine preſence, was not there at 
this time ? 

To this it 1s obvious to anſwer, that any 
covenant entered into with ſolemn oaths, 
and atteſtations of the Divinity, may very 

pro- 
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properly be ſaid to be made in his preſence : 
not to inſiſt, that David conſidered Al- 
mighty Gop as more immediately preſent 
in the congregations of the princes of his 
people, (Pſalm Ixxxit. 2.) ſuch a congre- 
gation as was now aflembled. 

Now, in all probability, was erected that 
altar to which Ab/alom atierwards reſorted, 
under pretence of performing a vow *; 
unleſs we will rather ſuppoſe, that the altar 
built here by Abraham, (Gen. xiil. 15.) and 
without doubt preſerved by 1/aac and Jacob, 
was yet in being. 

I SHALL make but this one ſhort obſerva- 
tion upon this league which David entered 
into with his people, previous to his coro- 
nation; that the doctrine of abfolute uncon- 
ditional obedience ſeems not to have been 
received in thole days, 

Tur people that reſorted to David on 
this occation, amounted in the whole to 
three hundred forty-eight thouſand eight 
handred valiant men, and experienced war- 
riors; beſides the elders of iael, the 
princes and magiſtrates of the ſeveral tribes : 
all united as one man, and, what is more 


* 2 Sam. Xv. 
Ex- 
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extraordinary, all J/rae/ conſenting with 
them, as it were with one heart, to make 
David king. 8 

THis vaſt aſſembly of brave men, their 
princes and leaders, the king, with a mag- 
nificence truly royal, feaſted for three days 
together “; not with that mad profuſion, 
nor in thoſe refinements of Sybaritic and 
Perſian luxury, which we meet with in the 
boaſted entertainments of antiquity. We 
have here no account of coſtly rarities; no 
goblets and vaſes of the richeſt metals and 
ornaments ; no golden couches, or gorgeous 
embroiderics ; no naked boys, and minſtrels; 
no temptations to vileneſs ; no allurements 
to exceſs; no dazzling and inviting abomina- 
tions; in one word, no Neronan, Vitellian, 
Alexandrine, or Egyptian extravagancies and 
outrages of expence: nothing but a magni- 
ficence of the earth's beſt bleſſings, her 
nobleſt productions, in her native abundance, 
and falutary ſimplicity, and a bounty beſt 
reſembling her Maker's: Bread on afſes, 


and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen ; 


* Which however was ſcarce poſũble to be effected, 
had not the contiguous tribes made timely preparations for 
them, as the text ailures us they did. 


meat, 
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meat, and meal; cakes of figs, and bunches 
of raiſins; and wine, and oil, and oxen and 


theep abundantly +: a feſtivity, not the pure 


effect of vanity, and a waſte of wealth, as 
that of Craſſus: not protracted, as that of 
Nabuchodonoſ6r's , to ſuch a luxurious and 
waſteful length, as tended rather to enervate 
fortitude, than inſpire it ; nor polluted, as 
ſome of thoſe of the belt heathen princes . 
were, with lewd ceremonials, and deteſtable 
imitations of their fabled divinities: but be- 
gun and hallowed with ſacriſices to the true 
Gop; and continued (we cannot doubt it) 
with his praiſes ; ending in peace and unity, 
and the bleſling of a general joy: For (ſays 
the text) Here wwas joy in Tjrael, 

Tu conjecture may be thought too ad- 
venturous, as 1t is contrary to the title of the 
pſalm, and to the interpretations of all com- 
mentators, (and yet I cannot help offering it 
to the reader) that the ixth pſalm was com- 
poſed upon this occaſion, and upon this 
only & ſung, as it now Nands, in the aſſem- 


+ 1 Chron. xii. 40. 

* Fudith 1. 16. 

+ See Suetovius in Octavia C efare, cap. 70. 

$ Ir was written when the T/raelzres were diſperſed and 
driven out of their dweilings by their enemies zhou haſt 
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bly at Hebron; and with thoſe variations 
which we find at the cviith pſalm, after the 
taking of Jerilſalem. This I am ſure of, 
and this only I will venture to pronounce, 
that this Michtam, (as it is called) this golden 
memorial of David, ſuits this occaſion, and 
no other that I know of. 

Davin here promiſes himſelf, in a pro- 
phetic rapture, the dominion over Moab and 
Edom. He conſidered himſelf as that rod 
which ſhould riſe out of 1/rael, and ſinite 


ſcattered us, v. 1. When they were in terror, and divided 


amongſt themſelves, thou haſt made the earth to tremble 
and divided it. This was exactly the condition in which 
Iſrael was from the death of Sarl. The Tſraelite cities 
contiguous to the Philiſtizes, were delerred by their inha- 
bitants aftcr the battle of Gz/boa ; and toon after, the king- 
dom was divided under David and 7 Mbofheth. 

David now beſceches God to heal the diviſions of his 
people, Heal the breathes thereof; for it ſhaketh : And that 
was done, when they all joined to make David their king 
at Hebron. God had now given them a centre of union, 
to which they might reſort, as the forces of a broken army 
to their {tandrd---Thou haft gi en a banner to them that 
fear thee, that it may be diſplayed becauſe of the truth. 
David was the only centre of union that people ever had, 
and God now made him the captain and ruler of his people, 
to manifeſt the truth of thoſe promiſes long ſince made to 
him. 

David here ſings, in the rapture of a man who had juſt 
recovered his right, Gilead is mine, and Manaſſeh i IS mine 
Gilead and Manaſſeh were juſt before in the poſſeſſion ot 

T/hbotheth ; no king of Tſrae! but David was ever diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of them, and 'Tecovered them again. h 


the 
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15 the corners of Moab, and make Edom a poſ- 
0 ſeſion (Numb. xxiv. 17, 18.); and undoubt- 
, edly he was ſo. He next dares Philiſtia in 
2 a bold irony to triumph over him; plainly 
11 intimating that it ſhould not long do ſo. 
d And what king but David ſubdued the 
haughty Philiſtines, conquered Moab firſt, 
1 and Edom after? And when could this pro- 
cl phecy be written, but in the beginning of 
d his reign, (when the Philiſtines were tri- 
Fe umphant) and before he had made any of 
d FF thele conqueſts? 
0 Ir appears from this pſalm, that David 
= expected to be brought by Gop into a {trong 
= city, before he was brought into Edom by 
8 him. Who will bring me into the ftrons 
WP city, who will lead me into Edom? Feru- 
nz | /alem is the only city ſo charactered, which 
55 David took befo re his war with Edom. 
at H x concludes, imploring the divine aid, 
a, with a reſolution, that, on this preſumption, 
le, he and his people would act va/iantly : and 


accordingly they marched directly to Jeru- 
ſalem, and took it by ſtorm, 


he CHAP, 
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David zahkes Jeruſalem. 


HAT this pſalm is preparatory to 


ſome great and martial purpoſes, can- 
not be doubted by any man that reads theſe 
words in it, Wilt not thou, O God, go out 
with our hojts ? through God will we do great 
atts; for it is He that fhall tread down our 
enemies, And with what martial purpoſe 
could David fo properly and ſo prudently 
begin his reign, as with an expedition againſt 
that people which Go p had commanded the 
Iſraelites to extirpate for their abominable 
pollutions, in order to diſpoſſeſs them of a 
ſtrong hold, which they yet retained in the 
heart of his kingdom ? 

ALL the martial men of the nation were 
now aſſembled together, their ſpirits raiſed 
with a magnificent and princely entertain- 
ment, and their hearts elated with joy ; 
united in a firm league, under a martial and 
magnanimous prince, and an eminent leader. 
Such an union naturally inſpired confidence 
in their own power and proweſs; and, in 
conſequence of this, a readineſs and an ar- 

dour 
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dour to undertake ſome great atchievement; 
David was too wiſe and too braye a captain, 


to let this ardour cool, There was nothing 


wanting to keep it up, but a firm confidence 
in Gop; and nothing could inflame it, but 
an aſſurance of diſcharging duty towards 
him. 

TIE ſtrong-hold of Zion was ſtill in the 
poſſeſſion of the Febujites, their chief, if not 
their only fortreſs; and conſequently the 
reſort not only of the remains, but the 


refuge of that abandoned people ; like that 


city of Thrace which Philip of Macedon 


peopled with all the miſcreants * of his coun- 


try, that other places might not be infeſted 


with them. To take this fortreſs, would be 


to ſignalize the beginning of his reign to 


great advantage; and to extirpate that aban- 


doned race, would be at once to bleſs man- 


kind, and to obey Gop. 

WHroEveR conſiders the genius of Da- 
vid, will find him thoroughly diſpoſed to 
apply himſelf to Gop upon every occaſion, 
This was not only the ſtrong bent, but is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, of his ſpirit. The 


* Calling it Poneropolis, or the city of miſcreants. 


ſoul 
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ſoul of piety breathes fervent and predomi- 
nant in him. Is it to be imagined then, that 
he would enter upon this great enterprize, 
this initiating adventure of his reign, with- 
out prayers and hymns to the great Guide 
and Governor of his life? That many of 
the pſalms are martial hymns to Gop, is 
out of all doubt. Let God ariſe, and let his 
enemies be ſcattered---* is evidently the be- 
ginning of ſuch a hymn, alluding to that 
prayer of Moſes ( Numb. x. 35.) and in ge- 
neral all thoſe pſalms that recount the mer- 
cies of God to the people of Miael from the 
beginning: and nothing ſure could better 
inſpire a well- grounded confidence into that 
people, than a recapitulation of the many, 
the mighty, the miraculous deliverances from 
time to time wrought for them ; interſperſed 
with ejaculations of thankſgiving, and con- 
cluded with an aſſurance, that Gop would 
{ſtill continue his mercy and loving kindneſs 
towards them. | 

TAKING it for granted then, that David 
omitted not this nobleſt of all incitements to 
fortitude on this occaſion ; I ſhall not how- 


*. Pſalm Ixviii. 


ever 


ever 
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ever take upon me to pronounce upon the 
particular hymn then made uſe of; but 
barely offer that conjecture which ſeems to 
me the moit rational upon the point; that 
the cxxvth pfalm was compoſed and ſung 
upon this occaſion. | 

IT was evidently made, when ſome of thoſe 
nations which were to be extirpated, were 


yet in poſſoſſion of ſome part of the land, 
| which Gop had allotted to his people; as 


Ferufalem now was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Jebuſites: and contains a predict'on agreeable 
to Gop's own declaration, that it ſhould not 

remain in their poſſeſſion. Let us ſuppoſe, 
what will not, I belicve, be diſputed with 


me, that a council of war was held before 


this attempt was made upon Sven; and that 
the bulk of the people were for it, but ſome 
againſt it. The reaſons for oppoſing it muſt 
principally be two: thedanger and the iniquity 
of the attempt. The danger and difficulty 
were confeſſedly great; the place being fo 
ſtrong, impregnable and inacceſſible. And 
beſides, it might be thought unreaſonable to 
invade a people with whom many of the 


Vaelites were now in alliance, as in fact 


many of theſe execrable nations Mill lived in 
Vor. II. F the 
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the ſame cities with the Mraelites; and we 
cannot doubt had alliances and intermarriages 
with them. Conſider this pſalm then as an 
anſwer to theſe objections, and nothing can 
be clearer than the ſenſe and pertinency of 
it to this occaſion. 

Was the fort of Sion ſtrong and impreg- 
nable ? They that truſt in Gop are more ſoz 
they are as the very rock on which that fort 
ſtood. Was Jeruſalem difficult to be aſſaulted 
on account of thoſe inacce ſſible mountains 
which ſurrounded it, and on which it ſtood *? 
Gop was a much ſurer defence to his people, 
than the moſt inacceſſible mountains could 
be to that city. Was Teru/alem the original 
and rightful poſſeſſion of the Febufites ? Ori- 
ginal we cannot ſay it was, rightful it was, 
but not now; for Gop the ſole rightful pro- 
prietor, and ſovereign arbiter, had com- 
manded them to be diſpoſſeſſed, and extir- 
pated. And it was perfectly agreeable to his 
own declarations, that he rod (that is, the 
ſceptre, the dominion) of the wicked ſhould 

* Urbem arduam ſitu opera moleſq; firmaverant, quits 
vel plana fatis muniremur. Nam duos colies immentum 
editos claudebant muri per artem obliqui --- extrema 


tu pis abrupta, et turris ubi mons fuiſſet, &c. 
Tacir, Hiſt. 1. 5. 


not 
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not reſt upon the lot of the righteous, leſt they 
alſo be infected by their abominable pollu- 
tions, Then follows a prayer, and a pre- 
diction; as for thoſe who faithfully diſ- 
charged the duty they owed to Gop, and to 
their country on this occaſion, Gop would 
aſſuredly bleſs them: but as for thoſe that 
ſwerved from it, {thoſe that decline in their 
doublings, ſays the text) Gop would ſurely 
caſt them out, together with thoſe wicked 
wretches, whoſe intereſts they abetted ; but 
his peace ſhould be upon Yael his people. 

I SHALL only add, that when David had 
ſufficiently rouſed the ſpirits, and ſupported 
the confidence, of his people, he led them, 
(as we are well warranted by the text to con- 
clude) in this height of their ardour and 
confidence, to Jeruſalem; and ſummoned 
the Febufites to ſurrender, according to the 
order expreſly injoined by the law of Gop *, 
Deut. xx. 10, 11, &c. They returned a 
contemptuous and inſolent anſwer; that un- 
leſs he could take away the lame and the 
blind, he thould not come in thither. David, 
enraged at this anſwer, immediately com- 


* An order ſo well known, that the ſacred penman 


tbouzht it not neceſſary to recount it on this occaſion. 
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manded an aſſault ; ſtrictly injoining all 
thoſe that reached the ſummit of the tower, 
to throw the lame and the blind into the 
ditch; and proclaiming at the ſame time, 
that whoſoever ſhould firſt gain that advan- 
tage, and ſhould inte the Febufites, and the 
lame and the blind, ſhould be made captain 
general of his army. This prize had its de- 
fired effect; a general emulation was inſpired; 
the city was quickly taken; and Foab had 
the felicity to be foremoſt, and was accord- 
ingly declared chief, 

CoMMENTATORS are mightily at a loſs 
o know what can be meant by the lame and 
the blind, in the text; nor are their doubts 
-grounded; this text being incumbered 
WI more difficulties than are ordmarily to 
ze met with, Some underſtand the lame 
and the blind in the ordinary ſenſe of the 
words; as if the Jebiiſites, confiding in tlie 
ſtrength of their fortreſs, ſhould inſinuate, 
that the weakeſt of their pcople, the very 


lame and blind, were able to defend it againſt 
David, But tlien it is urged on the other 
hand, that theſe lame and blind are ſaid to 
be hated of David's ſoul: and could a man 
of David's humanity deteſt men for mere 

unblame- 
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unblameable infirmities? Then again it is 
ſaid, Whoſoever ſmiteth the TFebuſites, and 
the lame and the blind — Now this con- 
necting particle ſeems to ſpeak the Februfites 
as different from the lame and the blind, as 
the lame and the blind from one another. 
Theſe difficulties have given riſe to another 
opinion; that theſe lame and blind were the 
idols of the Febuſites ; the ſtatues of thoſe 
heathen divinitics, of which David hath ſaid 
in deriſion, eyes have they, and ſce not —— 
feet have they, and walk not: and therefore 
the Jebigites thus taunted David in return for 
his reproaches on their religion ; confiding 
that theſe their divinities, however reviled 
by him, were yet able to protect them againſt 
him. 

Now this conſtruction thoroughly ac- 
counts for David's deteſtation of theſe lame 
and blind, ſecing he abhorred idolatry : and 
accounts alſo for the phraſcology of the text, 
in which they ſeem to he conſidered as beings 
different from the Febuſiics, 

Tae ſuperſtition allo of a heathen nation, 
not very remote from the Jebiiſites, ſeems to 
concur in confirming this interpretation. 
For why might not the Jechiſites place as 
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much confidence in the ſtatues of their 
Gops depoſited in their citadel, as the Tro- 
jans did in the ſtatue of Pallas depoſited in 
theirs? And they, we know, perſuaded them- 
ſelves, that their city could not be taken, un- 
til that ſtatue was removed. 


Bur there is one difficulty ſtill remaining, 


which is this; if we follow the reading in 


the margin of the bible, (which I take to be 
the true conſtruction of the original text) 
then the reaſon why David commands the 
lame and the blind to be ſmitten, was, be- 
cauſe they had ſaid that David ſhould not 
have admiſſion into the place; now what 
lame and blind could ſay this, but men ſo 
mutilated ? 

To this I anſwer, that in my humble opi- 
nion, theſe expreſſions of lame and blind, 
when applied to the Febuſites, are to be figu- 
ratively underſtood, and not according to the 
letter; when David reviles the heathen 
idols, as being lame and blind, &c. he 
adds, And they that make them are like unto 
them, and ſo are all they that put their truſt 
in them. It is plain then, that David conſi- 
cered theſe Febiſites in their idolatry to be 
as f.upid and ſenſeleſs as the idols they adored. 


And 
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And therefore, the reproaches of lame and 


blind were equally applied by David to 


both *. 
Now, if this be the true explication of the 


paſſage before us, as ſome of the ableſt cri- 


tics and commentators warrant me to be- 
lieve, then, I think, we can have no more 
room to doubt that the cxvth pſalm was an 
epinicion, or triumphal ſong for this victory; 
it being plainly a hymn of humiliation and 
thankſgiving to Gop, for a victory gained 
over a heathen people, who put their conft- 
dence in their idols, and deſpiſed the Gop 
of DawidF. 

AND however this hymn be adapted to 
the people of the Jews, by many peculiarities; 


yet it is remarkable, that it hath always been 


uſed as a hymn of thankſgiving for victories, 
by all princes of true piety, from the earlieſt 


* Tho? after all, poſſibly there might have been ſome 
pretended oracle publiſhed among the people, as delivered 
by ſome of theſe idols, that they would protect the citadel 
againſt David. 

t Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name 
give the glory---IWherefore ſhould the heatben ſay, Where is 
now their God? But our God is in heaven. Iheir idols are 


ſiiver and gold, the work of mens hands---They have 


mouths, and ſpeak not; eyes have they, and ſee not, &c. 
They that make them are like unto them ; aud ſo are all 
they that put their truſt in them. 
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chriſtian ages, and, very probably, from the 
age of David. 


—ũ—Ew 


CHAP; VII. 
Davip inlarges Jeruſalem. His A- 


liance with Hiram. He builds o 
Palace, and marries more Wives. 


* ID now poſſeſſed of the ſtrong 


fort of $7972, fixed his reſidence there, 
made it his capital, and called it aſter his 
own name, The city of David: and, in order 
to make it worthy of its name, he ſet him- 
ſelf, with all diligence, to build, to adorn, 
and to foitify it: and David built round 
about (ſays the text) from Millo and inward. 
This AMillo is ſuppoſed to be a valley betwixt 
the two mountains on which Jeruſalem was 
built, Sen to the north, and Acra to the 
ſouth. The Flebrew word ſignifies filled 1p, 
and this valicy was filled up, partly by David, 
and partly by Sc i The meaning of the 
text then ſeems to be, that he fetched his 
compaſs from Milis, or, as the Seventy have 
it, trom Acra; filled all that ſpace with a 


City, 
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city, and joined it to the ſtrong fort of 
Hon. | 

Tuis is the ſenſe of moſt commentators 
upon this paſſage. But I think it evi- 
dent from the 324 chapter of the 1ii4 book of 
Chronicles, that they are miſtaken in this 
comment. For it plainly appears from this 
chapter, that Milo was ſome tower, or fort, 
or place of ſtrength of ſome kind: for when 
Hezekiah repaired all the breaches in the 
walls of Ferujalem, to ſtrengthen the city 
againſt Sennacherts, we read, that he repaired 
Millo alſo, in the city of David; and made 
darts and ſhirlds in abundance, Now there 
could be no reaſon for mentioning the repair 
of this place on this occaſion, if it had not 
been a place of ſtrength. And from the ac- 
count of his making darts and ſhields being 
immediatcly added to the account of his re- 
pairing Milld, it hath been conjectured to 
have been an armoury ; and, that it was alſo 
a royal palace, appears from the 12th chapter 
of the ſecond book of Rings, compared with 
the 24th chapter of the ſecond book of Chroni- 
cles. And therefore it is rational to conclude, 
that it was at once a royal palace, and ar- 


moury, and a place of ſtrength, as the tower 
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of London was anciently. And, if I may 
be indulged in a conjecture upon the 
point, I imagine it was a ſtrong fortreſs, 
conſolidated for a conſiderable height from 
the foundation; and for that reaſon called 
Mills, or filled up. Nor is this conjecture 
without foundation; inaſmuch as Joſephus 
aſſures us, this was the manner of building 
many towers with which Feruſalem was for- 
tified. 

Dav1d' affairs were now in a flouriſhing 
condition, and every day grew better and 
better; he went on and grew great (ſays the 
text). In the literal conſtruction it is, going 
and growing ; and the reaſon is annexed, for 
the Lord God of hoſts was with bim. As if 
David's condition had been deſcribed to us, 
under the image of a noble river, that ſwells 
and inlarges in its progreſs ; continually re- 
ceiving new acceſſions to its grandeur, altho”, 
ſeemingly from the accidental influx of the 
next ſtreams, yet, in reality, ( tho' remotely) 
from the bounty of heaven. 

Wr the ſacred hiſtorian adds ſoon after 
the account of David's grandeur, is very 
remarkable. And David perceived, that 


the Lord had eſtabliſhed him king over 
| Hrael, 
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Tfrael, and that he had exalted his kingdom 


for bis people Iſrael's ſake, Happy for 


mankind, were all kings bleſſed with this 
way of thinking ; would they but learn from 
this wiſe and excellent king, (the great glory 
and honour of their order) that they are ap- 
pointed to their ſovereignty for the good of 
their people ; that this is the great end of their 
appointment ; the purſuit of this end, their 
great duty ; and the attainment of it, their 
true glory ! This is certain, — the great and 
the good kings of all ages have been in this 
way of thinking : let me be allowed to men- 
tion one; Plutarch tells us, that when the 
ephori ſummoned Ageſilaus from Aſia, he 
immediately obey'd ; telling them, that be 
knew he held the ſupreme power, not for him- 
ſelf, but for his city, and companions in 
arms. 

WuEN David had repaired and inlarged 
his city, as far as the preſent exigency of his 
affairs required, his next care was to adorn 
it: and to this, the friendſhip of Hiram king 
of Tyre, now ſeaſonably offered to him, 
greatly contributed. 


TE accounts left us of this king are but 


ort; but yet, I think it evident from them, 
that 
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that he was a magnificent, and a generous 
prince, and a belieyer * in the true Gop. 
And this character well fitted him to enter 
into, and to cultivate an alliance with David, 
as he did with uncommon friendſhip and af- 
tection, as long as David lived, (for Hiram, 
ſaith the text, was ever a lover of David) 
and continued it to his ſon for his fake. 

TE Vraelites, almoſt wholly addicted to 
agriculture, were little ſkilled in the arts of 
building: Tyre, lately raiſed to great wealth 
and magnificence, and now become a royal 
city, abounded with men experienced and 
knowing in all thoſe arts; with theſe Hiram 
abundantly furniſhed David; and added 
moreover cedar trees, ſufficient to build him 
a palace ; which from the beſt accounts left 
us of it, was erected in the midſt of the new 
city; nay, the letter of the text fully juſti- 
fies this opinion, And David ( faith the 
ſacred writer) dwelt in the fort, and called 
it, The city of David. And David built 
round about from Millo, Is not the plain 


* This I think appears from the form of his congratulation 
to Solomon upon his acceſſion to the throne, 1 Kings v. 7. 
Be be the Lord, &c. In the original it is, Bleſſed be 


ef 7 


Fevouah=-, 


mean- 
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meaning of theſe words, that he built round 
about the fort, the fort being in the centre, 
and Millo in the circumference? The Sep- 
tuagint verſion is yet clearer, and more ex- 
preſs, that he built his city in a circle; and 
there is no doubt, but that figure was beſt 
ſuited to its ſituation and circumſtances; the 
city was round (the palace in the centre); 
one circular ſtreet (comprehending a great 
many others, and itſelf ſurrounded by the 
city wall) encompaſſed it; and all the reſt 
ſhot out from the palace into this, like ſo 
many rays from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence : a figure the moſt beautiful, conve- 
nient, and comprehenſive, that a city could 
poſſibly be built in. The city, we know, was 
built upon a hill, the king's palace upon the 
top, and in the centre ; both in itſelf, and in 
its ſituation, higher than the other buildings: 
and if we conſider the nature of the hills of 
Judea in general, and in particular this hill, 
we can have little doubt that all the ſtrait 


ſtreets aſcended to the palace; and conſe- 


quently the city walls were either on the 

brow, or on the declivity of the hill. 
Tus ſituation, as it made the city more 
ſalutary, and kept it more clean, ſo it made 
all 
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all attempts upon it from without, more dif- 
ficult ; and all relief from within, more eaſy 
and expeditious. 

ALL other parts of the kingdom were ap- 
propriated each to their ſeveral tribes ; this 
city only was common to all: ſo that this 
city was a centre of union to all the people 
of 1/rael, as the palace was to the city. And 
nothing ſurely could be a finer emblem of 
that union which ſhould connect the people 
of every nation, not only to one another, but 
to their prince alſo; making him the true 
centre of that union. 

THis prince was now the centre of union 
to his people, and Gop the centre of union 
to him and them. Nor was this long un- 
ſignified by a proper emblem, as ſhall be ſhewn 
hereafter, 

WHEN David had finiſhed his own pa- 
| lace, he ſoon after proceeded to build houſes 
for his children alſo. It is expreſly ſaid, 
(1 Chron. xv. 1.) That he built houſes in the 
city of David: and ſince we find in the ſe- 
quel of his hiſtory, that his ſons had their ſe- 
parate houſes, the preſumption is, that theſe 
houſes were built for them. —— He now be- 
gan to grow very conſiderable ; and as his 

grandeur 


—_ - a 
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_ grandeur increaſed, ſo did that unhappy 


eaſtern appendage of it; for he now took 
more wives and concubines alſo, This too 
might have occaſioned his building more 
houſes; for it is more than probable, that he 
might find it convenient to keep ſome of 
thoſe wives and concubines in ſeparate habi- 
tations. It is probable, that each of them had 
a houſe ſeparate from his, as Sarah had a 
tent ſeparate from that of Abraham (Gen. 
xxiv. 67.). 

AND here I muſt beg leave to obſerve upon 
David's polygamy, once forall, that it appears 
tome to have proceeded, in the firſtplace, from 
an eager and a reaſonable deſire of iſſue; and 
in the next, from what might, in his circum- 
ſtances, be deemed neceſſary policy: He had 
lived at leaſt three years with Michal, with- 
out having had any child by her; and it is 
impoſſible to ſay, whether he would not 
have done ſo his whole life long, had ſhe not 
been cruelly forced from him, and given to 
another. It will not, I believe, be much 
doubted, that he was then at liberty to marry 
again: and accordingly he married Ahinoam ; 


and having no child by her, he married A- 


gail. 
HE 
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He had both theſe wives with him, when 


he came to Hebron; but no child by either 


for at leaſt five years. He well knew of 
what importance the increaſe of his family 
would be to his eſtabliſhment upon the 
throne : it appears evidently (from 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 20.) that Gop had promiſed to eſta- 
bliſh him in the kingdom of 77ael, Chil- 
dren were neceſſary to that end; and the 
moſt probable means for obtaining this ad- 
vantage, was by taking more wives: and as 
theſe wives were well nigh as much intereſted 
in his eſtabliſhment as himſelf, it is at leaſt 
poſſible, (to ſay no more) that he took no 
ſubſequent wife, but with the conſent of 
the precedent. 

Bur ſuppoſing this not the caſe, we ſhall 
find, upon further inquiry, that Gop had 
promiſed to eſtabliſh the kingdom not only 
in his own perſon, but alto in his poſterity: 
ſome ſuch known promiſe as this could only 
be the ground of that expreſs declaration of 
Abigail's, (1 Sam. xxv. 28.) For the Lord 
will certainly make my lord a ſure houſe. 
Polygamy was not then underſtood to be any 
way forbidden by Almighty Gop. , Gop's 
promiſes mult be fulfilled, and there was not 


the 
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the leaſt reaſon to hope they ſhould be ful- 
filled through any of the wives he had hither- 
to taken, At the ſame time policy required 
him to ſtrengthen his unſettled ſtate by new 
alliances; and how was this end ſo effectually 
to be attained, as by marrying into the fami- 
lies of greateſt power and credit in his coun- 
try, and out of it? 

THIS was, in all human probability, the 
moſt effectual (apparently the only) means 
of making his houſe ſure, 

THIS conſideration takes David's poly- 
gamy intirely out of the light of luxury and 
licentiouſneſs, and places it in that of pru- 
dence, and, as ſome think, even of piety: but 
in this I cannot help differing from them. It 
may be the effect of a wiſe, but it muſt at 
the ſame time be owned too worldly an in- 
tention, to bring the purpoſes and promiſes 
of Gos in his favour, to a full and timely 
accompliſhment. _ 

TAE ſacred writer informs us, that he had 
fix ſons born to him in Hebron, and eleven 
in Feruſalem: Now, beſides the ſecurity to 
his houſe from ſo numerous an iſſue, it is 
poſſible he might have propoſed to himſelf 
many other advantages from it; among 

G others, 
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others, an emulation of merit among his 
children, to intitle them to a preference in 
the father's eſteem, upon the ſame principle, 


that Philip told Alexander, upon his com- 


plaining that his father had many ſons by 
ſeveral women; Therefore, ſince you have 
many rivals with you for the kingdom, take 
care to excel in virtue, and all valuable ac- 
compliſhments, that you may not ſeem to have 
received the crown through my means, bit 
your own merit. 

ONE objection indeed lies againſt him, 
upon this head; vis. his having married a 
ſtrange woman, the daughter of Tolnai king 
of Geſbur, a practice prohibited to the Jess. 

IT is true, there was a general prohibition 
to that purpoſe; yet ſuch, however, as ad- 
mitted many exceptions. A Jew might 
(under certain regulations) marry even a 
ſlave taken in war, (Deut. xxi.) and much 
more a proſelyte to their religion; and David 
was juſtified in this practice, by the example 
of Joſeph, Moſes, and even his own ance- 
ſtors* ; and why might it not pleaſe Gop to 
give him iſſue by Maacah, as he gave Boaz 
iſſue by Ruth? 


HAD 


* Salmon and Boaz, Ruth iv. 20, 21. 
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Hap Mr. Bayle conſidered this, he had 
ſaved himſelf the trouble of a great deal of 
idle and ignorant cenſure upon this head; 
but then it muſt be owned, on the other 
hand, that he had loſt a great deal of his 


darling pleaſure of railing againſt David. 


HAP. VIII. 


A Digreſſion, containing a ſhort De- 
ſcription and Account of Jeruſalem, 


S Feruſalem became the metropolis of 

the kingdom under David, who 
adorned and fortified it, built a conſiderable 
part of it, and called it after his own name; 
I conceive it not foreign to the deſign of 
this hiſtory, to lay ſome account of it be- 
fore the reader: previouſly informing him, 
that my purpoſe is not to give a long hiſtory, 
and laboured deſcription, of that city, but 
barely to lay before him, as briefly and as 
clearly as I can, thoſe particularities (little 
inſiſted upon by other writers) that diſtinguiſh 
it from all others; but at the ſame time far 
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from pretending that I can inform the reader 
in the true ſtate of it, as it ſtood in the days 


of David. 


 VIiLLALPANDUS, Who hath made more 


learned and accurate inquiries, concerning the 
ſituation, form and buildings of old Ferufalem, 
than all the other writers, I could ever ſee or 
hear of, put together, deſcribes the city of 
David to be of a circular form, built upon 
a hill, ſurrounded with a broad and deep 
trench, hevin, whether by art or nature, 
out of the natural rock. The probability is, 
that the greater part of this trench was a na- 
tural hollow; and that the ſtones cut out for 
the buildings of the forireſs, completed the 
trench; which was defended by a wall of 
great ſtrength, erected upon its inner edge, 
and that alſo defended and adorned with 
ſtrong and ſquare towers, at regular diſtances. 
Theſe towers are deſcribed to us, as built of 
white marble, the loweſt ſixty cubits * high, 
and the higheſt one hundred and twenty, all 
exactiy of one level on the top, although 
in themſelves of very different heights, ac- 
cording to tie declivity of the ground on 
winch they food. 


WA 


ON 
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ON the centre and ſummit of this hill, 
(as the beſt writers agree) ſtood the king's 
palace, conſiſting (according to /7/lalpandus's 
deſcription) of a large ſquare court, defended 
by flankers, from one of which was the de- 
ſcent by ſtairs into his garden; which was 
diſpoſed, as Villalpandus deſigns it, (and as 
the nature of the ground ſeems to imply) in 
ſome form not far removed from that of a 
quadrant; a figure as fair, and as well fitted 
for all the purpoſes of a pleaſure-garden, as 
any I know, To this was afterwards added 
another garden, without the city of David, 
by another deſcent, (Nehem, iii. 15.) which 
was probably the work of ſome ſucceeding 
king. 

BENEATH and around the city of David, 
lay the ancient city of Jeruſalem, which 
mount Sen protected as a citadel, and 
crowned as a regal diadem, 

THERE feem to have been four buildings 
of diſtinction in the city of David, beſides the 
palace, and the royal ſepulchres; and thoſe 
were the tower of David, the tower of Fur- 
naces, the houſe of the Mighty, and the 
high-prie{t's palace. 
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THe tower of David is ſaid to have ſtood 
in one corner of the city; but foraſmuch as 
the city was circular, (a figure which admits 
of no angles) it was doubtleſs built (as VII- 
liam of Tyre deſcribes it) upon an angle of 
the rock, which projected beyond the city 
walls; which exactly anſwers to the ſituation 
aſſigned to his tower by the learned and claſ- 
ſick Mr. Sandys, who tells us, that it ſtood 
aloft on the utmoſt angle of mount Sion; 
and hath left us a draught of its ruins, then 
extant; and adds, that it was of wonderful 
ſtrength, and admirable beauty. Nor indeed 
can the ſtrength of it be well doubted, if it 
were built, as /:i/l;am of Tyre tells us it was, 
of ſquare ſtones, indiſſolubly cemented and 
knit together by lead and iron. And if that 
was the caſe, I think we may fairly infer, 
that this tower was a kind of citadel to 597, 
as Hon was to Jeruſalem. 

Thnx beauty and fine proportion of this 
fabrick, as well as its uſe, may, I think, be 
alſo fairly interred from that celebrated com- 
pariſon of Solomon's, in the 4th chap. of the 
Canticles, at the 4th verſe; Thy neck is like 
the tower of David, builaed for an armoury, 
whercon there hang a thoujand bucklers, all 
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ſhields of mighty men, And doubtleſs ſome 


remains of this tower may be {till extant, 
even conſiſtently with Jo/ephus's account of 
the demolition of all the fortifications of that 
city, except three towers. Nobody pretends 
that this was left undemolithed, although 
probably not razed from the foundation ; for 
as the ſtrength of the city then lay round 
the temple, it is probable, that the total de- 
molition which To/-hus ſpeaks of, refers 
only to the temple, and the tortifications on 
that fide. | 
JohN Pnocas VENErus ſpeaks of a tower 
at 7eruſalem in his time, which he ſtyles a moſt 
| mighty one, (LIDO Tay ymb:paros) called 
by the inhabitants the tower of Daud, and 
conjectured by him to have been built upon 


| the foundation of it. And Rawo!f tells us, 
i there is {till within the Trxißb fort there, a 

ſtrong high tower built up with great free- 
lone, which is quite black through age; where- 
fore (adds he) ſome ſay that it did anciently 
: belong t9 the fort, and was built by one of 
dhe kings of Judah®, This ſeems to imply, 
0 that although the Romans demoliſhed all the 
/ * Ray's Travels, {2d edit.) vol. II. p. 230. 
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ſtrength of the city, they did not totally raze 


all its ancient monuments; nor indeed does 
there ſeem to be any reaſon why they ſhould, 
but rather the contrary. 

THE next remarkable building of Jeruſa- 
lem, and probably (but not certainly) in the 
city of David, was the tower of Furnaces; 
which Adricomius reports, from tradition, 
to have been a kind of ares, or watch- 
tower, both to ſea and land; and it is cer- 
tain, that from the advantage of its ſituation 
it might thoroughly anſwer all the ends of a 
light-houſe both to the Mediterranean and 
Red Sca: and as it is probable from the 
name, that there were many fires lighted up 
in it at once, it was probably contrived to 
diffuſe its lights over a conſiderable part of 
the city alſo; and muſt have been, in that 
reſpect, a glorious ornament, and of excel- 
lent uſe. Poſſibly too, it might have been 
intended as an emblem of that nobler light, 
which was to ſhine out from Jeruſalem, and 
enlighten the World far and near. 

TE houſe of the Mighty is thought to 
have been a palace erected by David in ho- 
nour of his worthies or chieftains in war, in 


which they all had apartments aſſigned to 
them, 
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them, proportioned to their reputation and 
merit in arms; and were always ready at 
hand, for council or aid, as the king's affairs 
required; and in their hours of leiſure, ſu- 
perintended and inſtructed the youth in their 
military exerciſes: and ſo anſwered all the 
purpoſes of a royal academy, for the ſcience 
of war. A ſcheme for inſpiring heroiſm, 
and diffuſing military skill and proweſs thro' 
a nation, perhaps beyond any that ever was 
known in the world! 

AMONG theſe heroes of David, Aging 
the Eznite had the chief feat in all their aſ- 
ſemblies (2 Sam. xxiii. 8.); nor is it any way 
improbable, that the firſt rank in that ſociety, 
and firſt apariment in that palace, might be 


diſtinclions of as much honour amongſt them, 


as the firſt titles of nobility amongſt us. 
And it is confeſſedly a high point of political 
prudence, to make honorary, rather than 
vecaniary or profitable diſtinctions, the re- 

wards of virtue, and the incitements to it. 
Tar next building of eminence in the old 
Yeruſalem, was the high-prieſt's palace, ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed without the city of David; 
the extent of which may, in ſome meaſure, 
be eſtimated from the account we have of 
| the 
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the apportioning of the walls of Feruſalem, 


in the rebuilding, or rather repair of them, 
under Nehemiah, (ch. iii. 20, 21.) in theſe 
words: Baruch, the ſon of Zabbai, earneſt - 
ly repaired one piece of it, from the turning 
unto the door of the houſe of Eliaſhib the 
kigh-priefl: and after him, repaired Mere- 
month the ſon of Urijah, the ſon of Koz, the 
other piece (of the wall), from the door of 
the houſe of Eliaſbab, even to the end of the 
houſe of Elaſhab. 

I a M unwilling to give all the offence that 
ſome of my readers may be too much in- 
clined to take, by making the inferences 
which would obviouſly follow from this ac- 
count: And therefore I ſhall only obſerve, 
that outward diſtinctions of ſtate and dignity 
were not then deemed any way inconſiſtent 
with the characters of the true miniſters of 
Gop. Rich and blameleſs * were not then 
deemed epithets incompatible with the ſacred 
name of prieſt; nor did David imagine, that 
they who were more immediately ſet apart 


* Aprelès ld 1: 2b Homer, J ia J. 5. And again 
ſpesking of Hear, he calls him fon of the valiant Do- 
lopton pricit of Scan der, who was honoured as a god by 
the people 

Prieſt of the ſtream, and bonour'd as a god. 
ID1i, Mr. Pope. 


{or 
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for the ſervice of Gop, ſhould be precluded 
from ſuch a portion of thoſe bleſſings which 


he pours out upon the earth, as would beſt 
enable them to imitate his benefcence. 


Tails is a ſhort account of old Feruſalem 
under David: But when the temple was 


afterwards erected upon mount Moriah, an 
eminence then perhaps equal tw Sen; when 
Millo was added, and the houſe of the fo- 
reſt of Lebanon *, and the palace of Pha- 
raob's daughter, and Golomou's own palace, 
which was thirteen years in building; then 
might the ſacred writer well cry out, in tranſ- 
port , Let mount Sion, rejoice: let the 
daughters of Judah be glad. Walk about 
Sion, and go round avout ber; tell the towers 
thereof, mark well her bukwarks, conſider her 
palaces, that ye may tell it to the ji lat come 
after. 

TAE next thing remarkable of Jeruſalem 
is its ſituation upon more than one eminence, 
ſurrounded by an amphitheatre of hills; 
ſituation as ſalutary, and as delightful, as can 
well be imagined, in the centre of Fudea, 


* Suppoſing that (a3 ſome critick; do) 2 palace built in 
7 ruſalem, w 'hich L belicve it was not. 
+ Pf. Xiviil. 
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and, what is very remarkable, and well worthy 
our molt ſerious conſideration, in the centre 
of the whole known world. 

IJ Els is a circumſtance which the ſacred 
writers were well acquainted with, as ap- 


pears ſufficiently from the 5th chap. of E ẽx 


kiel, ver. 5. Thus ſaith the Lord God, This 


7s Ferufalem; ] have ſet it in the midſt of 


the nations and countries round about her. 
And for what purpoſe he did this, 1s clearly 
illuſtrated from many other texts; thus in 
the 5oth P/. ver. 1, 2. The mighty God, even 
the Lord, hath ſpoken, and called the earth 
from the riſing of the ſun unto the going 


down thereof: out of Sion, the perfection of 


beauty, God hath fhined. Here the Almighty 
kept his court; and from hence he ſent out 
his embaſſadors the prophets, to publiſh his 
decrees to the whole world around him, with 
more eaſe, and ſpeedier conveyance, than 
could poſſibly have been done from any other 
region of the habitable world. And that this 
was the ſeat and fountain-head of true reli- 
gion from the beginning, is evidenced beyond 
all doubt, from the hiſtory of the Je 
nation. This was the ſeat of Melchiſedec 
the king and high-prieſt of the living Gop, 
11 
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in the days of Abraham; and how great his 
dignity was, and how eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by that office, evidently appears from Abra- 
ham's acknowledging him his ſuperior, and 
bending to him for a bleſſing, even when he 
was eminently the favourite of heaven, and 
in the height of his glory, juſt returned 
from the conquelt of kings. 

How long he continued in this moſt glo- 


Tous of all earthly employments,a teacher and 


an example of true religion, (a ſhining light 
to the ſurrounding regions of the carth) is 
no- where ſaid, or even ſuggeſted ; but evi- 
dently long enough to make the fin of Sodom 
unpardonable, and, poſſibly, the fins of ſome 
ſucceeding generations in Canaan, 

Wuar the ſtate of Feruſalem wes, from 
this time to the days of David, no-where 
appears; but this is certain, that from David 
to JEsUs CHRIST, God was known in her pa- 
laces as a ſure refuge, Teruſalem was (al- 
though with ſome interruptions) the chief, if 
not the ſole ſource of true religion, to the 
whole habitable world around it. From 
hence, as from a central point, the light of 
the law firſt, and the goſpel afterwards, ſhone 
out to the ſurrounding nations; and to this 


end, 
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end, this city was choſen, was eminently 
and emphatically the choſen city of God, 
beautiful for ſituation, and the joy of the 
whole earth; more eſpecially, when the Sun 
of righteouſneſs roſe up in it, with healing in 
his wings, the glory of his people Iſrael, and 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, till / the 
ends of the earth have ſeen the ſalvation of 
our God. 


CHAP, K. 
The Philiſtines and neighbouring Na- 


tions invade Iſrael, and are defeated 
in two Battles. 


HILST civil war ſubſiſted in Mael, 

between the partizans of David and 
Tſhboſheth, the Philiſtines contented them- 
ſelves with being calm ſpectators of their 
mutual ravages and conflicts, which natu- 
rally tended td their mutual deſtruction: but 
when all theſe were ended, in their unani- 
mous election of David to the throne, and 


that election ſucceeded by all the happy be- 
ginnings 
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ginnings and omens of a proſperous reign, a 
powerful and inveterate enemy expelled from 
the heart of his kingdom, an impregnable 
fortreſs taken, and a royal city built and for- 
tified, and crowned with a magnificent pa- 
lace, and the alliance of a powerful neigh- 
bour prince oftered unſought; they then be- 
gan to be alarmed, and thought this the fit 
ſeaſon to cruſh the growing power of this 
prince, before it roſe to a greater height. 
Bur it was natural for them to find upon 
inquiry, that they had now perhaps taken 
this reſolution too late: David had now the 
moſt numerous and beſt diſciplin'd militia 
upon the face of the earth; and ſuch ſoldiers, 
ö fighting their own and their country's battles, 
under the command of ſuch a captain, were 
ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the boldeſt of 
his enemies. 'The Tews had hitherto been 


ö 

; too hard for the ſeveral nations of Canaan, 
that oppoſed them; they had exterminated 

5 ſome, and brought others under tribute; no 

ir 


ſingle nation could ſtand againſt them, under 
Ide conduct of ſuch a leader as David, The 
Philiſtines had too well experienced his 
proweſs, to imagine themſelves ſingly a 


1 match for him; and nothing but an union 
DIE of 
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of all the neighbour nations, could effectually 
oppreſs or deſtroy him. 

THAT there was an univerſal confederacy 
againſt /rac/, entered into by all the ſur- 
rounding nations in the days of David, is 
undeniably evident from the Ixxxiiid P/al. if 
that was either written or ſet to muſick by 
Aſaph, as the title implies it to have been; 
and it is certain, 1t can ſuit no other time but 
this, throughout the whole ſeries of he Old 
Teſtament hiſtory *. And that ſuch a league 


as 1s referred to in that Pſalm, was entered 
into 


* Tam ſenſible, that moſt commentators refer the lxxxiiid 
Pſalm to the days of Fehoſhaphat ; but for what reaſon, or 
what colour of reaſon, I own ] can neither learn nor ima- 
gine. The enemies then aſſembled againſt Fehoſbaphat are 
expreſsly ſaid to be the Ammonites, Moabites and Seirites, 
and to have come from this ſide Syria, and paſſed the ſalt 
ſea, quite out of the courſe of the Philiſtine invaſions: be- 
fides that he himſelf, in his prayer to Gop, offered up in the 
greateſt terror of his enemies, numbers up only the children 
of Ammon, Moab and Monnt Seir: and we cannot doubt 
but that both his fears, and the occaſion, called upon him 
ro recount the whole number of his enemies: And when 
they. deſtroyed one another, there is no mention of any 
other that was deſtroyed but thoſe three nations. Add to 
all this, that the ſear of the Lord is ſaid to have fallen 
upon all the kingdoms of the lands that were round about 
Fudah, (and conſequently upon the Arabians and Philiſtines 
contiguous to it) ſo that they made no war againſt :hoſha- 
phat. And to crown all, thele two nations are expreſsly 
faid to have paid him tribute. Give me leave to add, that 
it is ſtrangely improbable (not to ſay ablurd) to ** 
that 
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into at this time, appears with ſufficient evi- 
dence from the cxviiith P/a/m, where David 
(whoſe Pſalm this is confeſſed to be) expreſsly 
declares, that all nations compaſſed him about; 
and it appears from the ſame Pſalm, that this 
compaſſing was before he had deſtroyed 
them; and therefore it was in the beginning 
of his reign. 

THe ſame thing alſo appears from chap. 
vii, of 2 Samuel, v. 1. where it is expreſsly 
ſaid, that the Lord had then given him reſt 
round about from all his enemies. 

App to all this, the teſtimony of Jo- 
ſephus upon the point; who affirms *, that 
the Phenicians, Syrians, and ſeveral other 
nations, joined with the Philiſtines againſt 
Iſrael at this time. And the reaſon and 
nature of the thing vouches for his veracity ; 
as it is moſt credible, that the attempt was 
made when it was moſt prudent and practi- 
cable; which was in the beginning of his 
reign, before his dominion was yet through- 


that Jehoſbaphat ſhould in this Pſalm (Ixxxiii.) pray to Gor 
for ſuch a Ce as he had wrought for his people by 
the hands of Barak, Deborah and Gideon, and forget or 
omit all thoſe which he had wrought by the Bands of David 
his father. 
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ly eſtabliſhed, and the wounds of a long civil 
war well healed. And that the expreſs pur- 
poſe of this league was to exterminate the 
whole race of J1/rae/, is evident from the 
Ixxxmd P/a/m v. 3, 4. They have imagined 
craftily againſt thy people, and taken counſel 
egainſt thy ſecret ones; they have ſaid, Come, 
and let us root them out, that they be no more 
a people, and that the name of 1jrael may be 
no more in remembrance. Accordingly they aſ- 
ſembled their whole force, and ſpread them- 
ſelves abroad in the valley of Rephaim (a 
large and rich valley to the weſt of Feruſa- 
lem); no doubt to intimidate the aelites 
with their numbers, as it was natural to 
hape they might. Armies ſo numerous 
were truly dreadful, eſpecially when they 
were ſo well united, when David could 
ſay of them, as he does in the 'fore-cited 
plalm, They have conſulted together with one 
heart, they are confederate againſt thee; the 
tabernacles of Edom, and the Iſhmaelites 5 
Moab, and the Hagarenes, Gebal, and Am- 
mon, and Amalek, the Philiſtines, with the 
inhavitants of VYyre x. 
* There are two objections to this account: the firſt 15, 


that the Philiſtines only are mentioned in the Bible to heve 
warrc 
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ſt 155 
have 
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Ts is plainly ſpoken in the ſpirit of a 
man who had all theſe ſeveral nations, their 
different encampments, tents and enſigns, 
then before him, all which (the Syr:a7s only 
excepted) were long fince familiar and well 
known to David : nor was it hard for him 
to diſtinguiſh them with great exactneſs, 
conſidering that their encampment was in a 
valley of conſiderable extent, contiguous to 
Jeruſalem, from whoſe ſurrounding emi— 
nences he might ſee them to great advantage: 
which, as I before obſerved, ſeems to ha e 
been partly their purpoſe, upon the ſame 


warred againſt David at this time; and the ſecond, tha: 
the Tyrians are in this pſalm mentioned among David s ene - 
mies, tho' Hiram their king was then at peace with him. 

To the firſt, it is obvious to anſwer, that confederart 2 
armies are frequently denominared from the principal hott : 
as in the late war, we called that the French army wi ch 
oppoſed the confederates, tho' conſiderable bodies of Ba- 
varians, Iriſh, Suiſs, &c. helped to compole ir. And I 
humbly apprehend, that the reaſon why the Philiſtines are 
not firſt mentioned in this Pſalm, is, that the author recounts 
the ſeveral armies, in the order in which he beheld then 
ranged in their ſeveral encampments. 

To the ſecond I anſwer, that the king of Tyre might b > 
in friendthip with David, and the princes not: and it is 
well known, that the very merchants of Tyre were princes, 
(as well they might, when the wealth of the world was 
their hands); as the Philiſtiue king had lately been in 
frie naſhip with Dawid, and the lords not; or as the em- 
peror might now be in friendſhip with Exglaud, and fome 
Gr ce eledlF 37's not. | 
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principle of conſcious ſecurity, that made 
Scipio carry Hannibal's ſpies through every 
part of his camp, to intimidate his enemy 
with the true account of his number, order 
and diſcipline *, 

Dro the enemy's approach to Jerijſalem, 
David quitted it, and retired to the cave of 
Adullam+; with whoſe faſtneſſes, and vari- 
ous advantages of defence, he had long 
ſince been well acquainted, Here he conti- 
nued (we cannot doubt) till his forces were 
gathered, in ſuch numbers, and under ſuch 
appointments and regulations, as he thought 
beſt for the occaſion; but how long, is not 
told. From the ſituation the enemy was in, 


in a rich valley, the neareſt granary of Jeru- 


* The ſame thing is reported of Xerxes. 

+ Here he had all the advantages of a fortreſs without ex- 
poling either himſelf, or any of his cities, to the danger and 
inconveniencies ot a ſiege. 

It is objected, that David was not long after this in a con- 
dition to invade the Phzliſtines : and then a queſtion is 
asked, Is a man always in readineſs to invade, and not to 
defend ? 

[ anſwer, A man may be always in readineſs to invade 
with a ſmall number, and yet not in a condition to repel 
the invaſion of a greater. When a man invades his enemies, 
he takes care to be molt in a readineſs, when they are leaſt 
ſo. David might once in every month be in a condition 
to invade his enemies with forty- eight thouſand men, and yet 
not in a condition of repelling a very numerous invaſion 
every day of that month, with a body but of twenty-four 


thouſand, 
ſalem, 
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ſalem, and then covered with grain, about 


the beginning of the barley-harveſt, it is pro- 
bable he ſuffered them to continue there as 
little a time as he could. 


WE only know, that one memorable event 
preceded the enſuing battle. David, oppreſſed 
with thirſt, and probably exhauſted with 
fatigue, expreſſed an eager with for a draught 
of water from the well of Bethlehem. The 
Phili/tines were then gariſoned in that town, 
and their hoſt extended from thence to the 
further end of the valley of Rephaim ; ſo that 
there is not the leaſt appearance of Davids 
having conceived the leaſt poſſibility of ob- 
taining his with. However three of his 
chiefs, or of his thirty mighty men, com- 


bined to gratify it; broke thro the Philiſtine 


| hoſt, and brought the water; they preſented 


it to him; and he received it, with a moſt 
humane and religious horror, for the riſque 
they had ran in fetching it. What they had 
thus purchaſed at ſo dreadful a hazard of their 


lives, which they thus reſolved to ſacrifice 


for his ſervice, he looked upon as an offering 
of blood, ſacred to Gop, and poured it out in 
ſacrifice to him.——My God forbid it me, that 
1 ſhould do this thing! —— Shall I drink the 
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blood of theſe men, that have put their lives in 


jeopardy ? For with the jeopardy of their 


lives they brought it — Therefore he would 
not drink it. 

Tr humane and generous reader's heart 
will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to him reflections 
ſuited to this great reſolution : and to that I 
refer him. 

WE cannot doubt of this adventure's 
having inſpired the Maelite army with a 
happy omen of ſucceſs; and in conſequence 
of that, an ardour for the engagement. 

THERE were in David's army (as I be- 
fore obſerved) three heroes of the firſt rank, 
three of the tecond, and thirty of the third. 
I humbly apprehend, that the three firſt 
were they who brought David the water of 
Bethlehem : for agreeably to this ſenſe might 
that paſſage 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. be rendered, 
The three captains over the thirty chief * : 
and at the cloſe of the adventure of Bethle- 
bem (1 Chron. xi. 19.) it is ſaid theſe things 

did theſe three mightieſf; which I think 
plainly ſpeaks them the three chiefs of the 


* Some authors think, that the whole number was but 
thirty at firit, and that they increaſed in proportion, as the 
prowels and heroiſm of the nation advanced; but that hov/- 
d ihey ſtill retained the name of the thirty. 


firſt 
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firſt rank, in the judgment of the Engli/h 


tranſlators. 


WiN the [/-aelite army was ſufficiently 
prepared and animated for the engagement, 
David, who placed no confidence either in 
human prudence or prowets, (his ſole depend- 
ence was on Gop) inquired of the Lord, 
by the high-prieſt, whether he ſhould go up 
againſt the P/iliſtines, and with what hopes 
of ſucceſs ; and being encouraged by Gop 
to go up, he immediately marched his forces 
againſt the confederate hoſt. 


ConSIDER the Ilxxx114 Pſalm then, as 
a hymn to the Gop of hoſts, compoſed and 
ſet to muſic, upon this occation, and ſung by 
the whole 1/raelite army in their march to 
the aſſault, and it needs no other comment. 
And in this light it is one of the nobleſt 
martial hymns that ever was compoled ; and 
the beſt fitted to inſpire a calm, and, what is 
the trueſt and ſteadieſt of all others, a reli- 
gious fortitude, 


THE beginning of this Pſalm always puts 
me in mind of that molt lively and ſpirited 
deſcription of the Trsjan and Greek armies 
going to battle, in the 34 book of the lad; 

H 4 the 
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the Trojans marching with noiſe and tu- 
mult, and the Greeks in a ſtill filence ; keep- 
ing back their ſwelling ardour, and confining 
it with difficulty to their own heaving bo- 
ſoms, 

Dav1p here conſiders Gop on the one 
fide, and the confederate enemies on the 
other; the confederates loud in threats and 
tumult, and Gop with difficulty keeping 
filence *, David well knew, that one word 
from the mouth of Gop, was ſufficient to 
blaſt and confound his enemies; and there- 
fore he begins this Pſalm with beſeeching him 
to keep filence no longer.-— Hold not thy 
tongue, O God — keep not ſtill filence — re- 


rain not thyſelf, O God — for, lo, thine 


enemies make a tumult, and they that hate 
thee, have lift up the head, | 

AND now eit was, in all probability, that 
the three worthies above-mentioned chal- 
lenged 7 the whole adverſe army (it may be 
preſumed, in the ſame manner Goliab had 
done that of Iſrael before) to ſend out three 


Palm lxxxiii. . Refrain not thyſelf, O God 

+ Palm xlvi. 6. The heathen raged, the kingdoms were 
mod. Fe uttered his voice, the earth melted. 

+ 2 $478, xxlii 9. 

champions 
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champions to contend with them in combat; 
which they (probably confiding in their 
numbers) ſeem to have declined, inaſmuch 
as we hear no more of the matter, than that 
the defiance was given. 

WHEN the onſet was made, the raelite 
army, whether terrified, or oppreſſed by 
numbers, gave way ; and David and his three 
worthies of the firſt order were left alone in 
the midit of the enemy*., David was now, 
in all human appearance, utterly loſt : but 
now was the time for Gop to interpoſe in 
his favour, when all human appearances 
failed, Gop had promiſed to deliver his 
enemies into his hands; and David well 
knew, 1t was equally in the hand of omni- 
potence, to effect this by a few, as by an in- 
finite number. And to ſupport him in this 
aſſurance, he was well acquainted with the 
promiſe of Gop to his people, Deut. xxxii. 
30. that it they were obedient, one ſhould 
chaſe a theujand, and two put ten thouſand to 


* 2 Sam. Xxiii. 9. 1 Cron. xi. 13. It is not clear whether 


this flight of the IVaelites was in this battle with the Phili- 
ſtiues, or {ome other. But many circumſtances have in- 
clined me to believe it was in this. When the reader has 
well weighed the text referred to, he will judge for himlett 
always re emembering, that be the battle which or when it 
Will, David's ow e was equally diſtinguiſhed; and the 
praiic of 1 the tam: 


fight ; 


/ 
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flight. He could not but reflect, that he was 
now at the head of thoſe three brave men, 
who had ſo lately broken thro' the whole 
Philiſtine hoſt, to relieve his thirſt: would 


they exert themſelves leſs to ſave his life ? 
Animated by thoſe aſſurances, David ruſhed 
in upon his enemies, with ſuch a force and 
fury as was not to be reſiſted; and was ſo 
well ſeconded by his three brave companions, 
that they put the whole adverſe army into 
confuſion ; which the Maclites perceiving, 
returned rather to the rout + than the com- 
bat: nor let any man think this ſtrange, 
who remembers the exploit before related 
in the caſe of Jonathan and his armour- / 

/ 

/ 


bearer, 1 Sam. xiv. 

THhHaT David conſidered Gop as the 
creat agent in this caſe, and himſelf only as 
a ſecondary inſtrument, appears evidently 
from 1 Chron. xiv. 11. Then David ſaid, 
God hath broken in upon mine enemies by mine 


F 
b 
if 
hand, like the breaking of waters. Or, as it p 
b 
fl 


| is, 2 Sam. v. 20. The Lord hath broken forth 
upon mine enemies before me, as the breach of 
waters; or rather, as it ſhould be tranſlated, 


Gop hath broken or divided mine enemies, in 
| 4 
＋ 2 Sam. Xxlii. 10. a1 


as 
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as waters are broken ; that is, as a ſtorm 
breaks and divides a flood: therefore he called 
the place Baal-perazim, or the plain of 
breaches. 

Tris alluſion, in my humble opinion, 
contains as fine-an image, perhaps a finer 
than any in Homer. It is familiar with Da- 
vid to conſider an hoſt of enemies as a great 
flood, or ſea, ready to break in and over- 
whelm him with its waves. Thus, Pſalm 
xviii, 4. The ſorrows of death compaſſed me, 
the floods of ungodly men made me afraid. 
Ixxxviit. 17. They came round about me like 
water, and compeſſjed me together on every 
fide. xciii. 3. The floods are riſen, O Lord; 
the floods have lift up their voice, the floods 
have ft up their waves. 

Now an army coming up in one vaſt 
body, broken in upon by a brave enemy, as 
by a tempeſt, put to flight, and in their 
ſlight ſcattered into a great many broken 
parties, 1s finely compared to a vaſt flood or 
body of water broken and diſperſed into many 
ſtreams*, And now, perhaps, the cxxivth 

David was not improbably led into this train of think- 
ing, by that promiſe of God to his people, Deut. xxviii. 7. 


They ( thine enemies) ſhall come out againſt thee one w2y, 


and flee before thee ſeven ways, 
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P/alm was firſt ſung, as a hymn of thank(- 
giving, for the deliverance of 1/-ael from a 
combination of the neighbour nations againſt 
them. — If the Lord had not been on our ſide, 
now may Iſrael jay, if it had not been the 
Lord, who was on our fide——they had fwal- 
lowed us up quick, the waters had over- 
whelmed us *, &c. 

I wILL not now take upon me to ſay, 
that Homer is indebted to David for many 
of the fineſt images in his works; but the 
learned reader will eaſily ſee, from an at- 
tentive obſervance of that paſſage, The Lord 
hath broken mine enemies before me, whom 
Homer copies after, when he repreſents the 
gods preceding their favourite heroes in 
battle, and mowing down the hoſtile ranks 
before them. 

Thar the hiſtory of this battle was written 
under the direction of David's modeſty and 
humility, guided by the Spirit of Gop, ap- 
pears evidently from hence; that the ex- 
ploits of his companions on this occaſion are 


* The relation between this hymn and the precede- 
ing account of David's crying out, The Lord hath 
broken mine enemies by my hand, as waters are broken, is, 
I think, ſufficiently evident. 


very 


Runs DD. rey aw tro bo 
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very exactly related, and the numbers ſlain 
by them carefully ſet down (and immenſe 
they were) 2 Sam. XXili. 1 Chron. xi. 
without the leaſt mention of one man ſlain 
by him : tho' it appears plainly from the 
forecited paſſages, ( 1 Chron. xiv. 11. 2 Sam. 
v. 20.) that he led and opened the way, in 
the onſet. 

THE ingenious reader will, I believe, 
agree with me, that the heroiſm of ſuch 
humility 1s infinitely ſuperior to all the 
exploits of prowels. 

War number of the hoſtile forces fell in 


this battle, is no-where ſaid: we are only told 


in one place, (2 Sam. xxiii. 12.) in the 
uſual piety and ſimplicity of the ſcripture 
ſtyle, That the Lord wrought a great victory; 
and in another, ( 1 Chron. xi. 14.) That the 
Lord ſaved by a great deliverance. 

IN all appearance, the defeat was not very 
deſtructive to the encmy ; inaſmuch as we find 
them ſoon after returning to the war, poſſi- 
bly in the very ſame year. However, that 
the rout was precipitate, and total, appears 
evidently from hence ; that when they fled, 
they left their gods behind them. And Da- 
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vid and his men deſtroyed them with fire, as 
the law directed. 

THe relation of this battle is no ſooner 
ended, than the ſacred hiſtorians recount an- 
other Philiſtine inroad: The Philiflines came 
up yet again, ( fay the ſacred hiſtorians) and 
ſpread themſelves in the valley of Rephaim. 

Davip was as regular in his returns to 
Gop, as his enemies in their inroads upon 
him. He immediately inquired of Go p, 
with his uſual piety and humility, how to 
condu& himſelf on the occaſion ; and was 
directed, not to advance to the engagement 
with an open front, as before, but to fetch 
a compaſs, and come ſecretly behind them, 
over- againſt a certain mulberry-grove, which 
I apprehend ſtood at the rear of the enemy's 
camp; and when he heard a ſound of going 
on the tops of the mulberry-trees, (probably 
the ſound of a mighty hoſt ruſhing to battle) 
then was he to pour upon his enemies with 
all his force: for that was the ſignal of Gop's 
going out before him, to deſtroy and defeat 
them. 

Davip obeycd the divine monition, and 
put the whole hoſt to the rout : which, we 


may conceive, was eaſily done, when they 
were 
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were ſurpriſed with more than all the terrors 
of a mighty hoſtile army in their rear; which 
they might eaſily imagine to be another, 
more numerous, and more formidable, than 
that of David's. 

Davip made the beſt advantage of this 
confuſion and conſternation ; ply'd them hard, 
and had the ſlaughter of them from Geba to 
Gazar, a levitical city of Ephraim, upon the 
Philiſtine confines; a length of at leaſt 
twenty miles. 

I THINK it evident to a demonſtration, 
that the Ixxvith P/alm was written upon this 
occaſion, although not by David: and as 
it is tinctured with mirth and wit *, (not 
without a ſpirit of true piety) it is not unna- 
tural to imagine, that it now became a fa- 
vourite ſong with the people. 

AND now alſo, as I conceive, was com- 
poſed the cxvuith Palm; and ſung in the 
tabernacle, as an epzncion, or hymn of 
thankſgiving to G op for this victory. It be- 


* This criticiſm will, I believe, be juſtified to the can- 
did reader, when he conſiders the 5th and 6th verſes of this 
Pſalm: ver. 5. The ſtout-hearted are ſpoiled, they 
ha ve ſlept their ſleep, and the men of might have not all 
found their hands. Ver. 6. At thy rebuke, O God of Facob 
both the chariot and horſe are caſt into a dead ſleep. ; 
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gins thus, O give thanks unto the Lord; for he 
75 gracious: becauſe his mercy endureth for 
ever. And then goes on with ſuch a flow of 
gratitude to Gon, ſuch expreſſions of truſt 
and confidence in him, and glory to him; 
and adds to all this, ſuch deſcriptions of his 
enemies, in ſuch a variety of lights and 
images, as are the peculiar diſtinction of 
David's genius. 

NorTHING is more common with Homer, 
than to deſcribe an army under the image of 
a flood of waters, wave impelling wave * ; 
but I don't remember he has any-where 
painted the defeat and rout of an army, un- 
der the image of a flood of waters, broken 
and diſperſed by a ſtorm, 

M y purpoſe 1s not to inſtitute any com- 


pariſon between theſe writers, in this point ; 
but barely to obſerve to the philological 


*I might mention many inſtances from the Iliad: but 
the reader will, I believe, be content with one, B. 4. v. 473. 
Mr. Pope's tranſlation: 


As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 
Firſt move the whir'ning ſurface of the ſeas, 
The billows float in order to the ſhore, 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; 

Till with the growing ſtorm the deeps ariſe, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the skies : 
So to the fight the thick battalions throng, &c. 


reader, 
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reader, once for all, that it is familiar with 
David, to couch ſuch images in three words, 
as would, in the hands of Homer, be the 
materials of his nobleſt, moſt inlarged, and 
moſt dignified deſcriptions. 
I SHALL mention two in this P/a/n, and 
leave the application to the reader's breaſt, 
. 
THEY (that is, all nations) compaſſed me 
about like bees — 
THE are quenched as the fire of thorns*, 
THe reader has here, in miniature, two 
of the fineſt images in Homer : which, if 
his curioſity demands to be gratified, he will 
find illuſtrated and inlarged in the 24 book 
of the iad. The firſt of them ftands thus 
tranſcribed from Mr. Pope's tranſlation: 
—— The folP-wing hoſt 
Pour'd forth in millions, darken all the coaſt. 
As from ſome rocky cleft, the ſhepherd ſees 
CluſPring in heaps on heaps, the driving bees; 
Rolling and black*ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms 
With deeper murmurs, and more hoarſe alarms : 
Dusky they ſpread, a cloſe embody*d croud; 
And &er the vale deſcends the living cloud: 
So from the tents and ſhips, &c. V. 209, &Cc. 


* The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that theſe images are 
by a notorious blunder in the tran:l:tor of the reading 
Pſalms, connected as if they were but ont. 
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THE next is in the ſame book, V. 534, 
Se. 


As on ſome mountain, thro* the lofty grove, 

The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above; 
The fires expanding, as the winds ariſe, 

Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the skies : 
So from the poliſÞ*d arms, and brazen ſhields, 

A gleamy ſplendor flaſb'd along the fields, 

Not leſs their number, &c. 


THE candid reader will obſerve, that 
here the idea of an army's reſembling a 
flaming fire, is common both to Homer and 
David: but the idea of that fire being 
quenched (when the army was conquered) 
is peculiar to David. = 


8 _ 


CHAP. X. a 

Davip attempts to remove the Ark 10 * 
Sion: and at laſt ſucceeds. th 

ſe 

HAT the conſequences of theſe two th 

total defeats of the Philiſtine confe- U1 

derates were, is no-where explicitly related tar 


in ſcripture; more than this, that e fame | an 
of David went out into all lands, and the po: 
| Lord 
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Lord brought the fear of him upon all na- 
tions, The great victories which GOD had 
given him, by ſo ſignal an interpoſition in his 
favour, naturally tended to ſtrike a terror of 
him into all the nations, far and near : and it is 
reaſonable to believe, that the firſt effect of 
it was, the flight of the Philiſtines from 
thoſe 1/aehte cities, which they had ſeized, 
upon the death of Saul: and that the 1/rae/- 
lites gained at leaſt as much by theſe con- 
queſts, as they loſt by the defeat of Gilloa. 
For we find ſoon after, that David was at 
reſt from all his enemies round about; and it 
is not natural to believe, that he could be at 
reſt, before he had recovered all thoſe J, 
raelite cities, which the Pbiliſtines had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of, after that defeat. 

WE learn from the xiiith chapter of the 
firſt book of Chronicles, that as foon as David 
was in quiet poſſeſſion of the fort of Sion, 
the firſt conſultation he held with the repre- 
ſentatives of his people, was, about removing 


the ark from Kzrjath-jearim to $701, Da- 


vid well underſtood, of what infinite impor- 
tance it was, to have an authentick ſymbol, 
and ſure pledge, of the divine preſence, de- 
poſited in his capital, to which to have ſolemn 
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and public recourſe, upon all emergencies, 
and great occaſions, 

Saur. was not bleſſed with this right way 
of thinking, which the people well knew. 
However, David, in his exhortation to 
them on this occaſion, guards againſt all cen- 
{ure of that prince; and only puts them in 
mind, that they had not, for ſome time paſt, 
been ſo ſolicitous as they ought, to ſecure to 
themſelves this bleſſing: For (lays he) ce 
enquired not at it in the davs of Saul, as if 
the guilt of that omittion were rather to be 
placed to their own account. 

Tu aſſembly agreed to the propoſal, with 
one conſent; and when Gon, upon an hum- 
ble application made to him by the high 
prieſt, concurred with them, a reſolution 
was taken, to ſummon all the przeſts and 
Levites, and principal men of the whole 
nation, to attend the ſolemnity, at a time 
appointed. And the nature and reaſon of 
the thing incline me to believe, with the 
very learned primate Uſher, that it was on 
the enſuing ſabbatical year, 

So much was David's heart ſet upon this 
point, that it appears from the 132d Palm, 
that upon the taking of $727, he had made a 
ſo- 
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ſolemn vow to Gop, not to take fo much 
as one night's reſt, nay not ſo much as to 
pat his foot within his doors, till he had 
fixedupon a proper place, on which to depoſit 
the tabernacle of Gop. 

Tu providence of Gop had no ſooner 
ſettled him in his kingdom, than he 
took a ſolemn reſolution of ſettling the 
ſervice of Gop in it; well knowing, that 
purity and fincerity in his worthip was 
the beſt and only ſure ſtay of his own 
power, and his people's proſperity. A re- 
ſolution truly wiſe! and worthy the father 
of that bleſſed Redeemer (according to the 
fleſh) who commanded in his goſpel, Szet 
ye ſiiſt the kingdom of GOD, and bis righteouſ- 
neſs, and all theſe (inferior, earthly) Hiugs 
ſhall be added unto you and accordingly, 
this, as I now obſerved, was the principal 
and expreſs purpoſe of the firſt convention 
of his people, to remove and ſettle the ar 
at Sion; and with that the worſhip of Gop, 
in all its ſolemnity. 

Bur before the time appointed ſor this 
purpoſe arrived, the Philiſtines, and neigh- 
bour nations, made the confederacy and in- 
curſions related in the laſt chapter. 
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As ſoon as theſe were over, David, in 
purſuance of the reſolution before agreed to 
with his people, again ſummoned all 7/-ael, 
the princes and rulers of the people, with 
the prieſts and Levites, from Sibor of Egypt 
to Hemath, that is, from the Nile to the 
fountains of Jordan, to attend this great ſo- 
lemnity: And from this ſummons, we may 
occaſionally conclude, that all this tract of 
country was now in the poſſeſſion of 1/rael. 

AccoRDINGLY the high-prieſt, chief 
prieſts, princes, rulers, and leaders of every 
tribe, in a word, the nobility, clergy, and 
magiſtracy of the whole kingdom, aſſembled 
in one body, to the number of thirty thou- 
ſand men : and David attended by the nohi- 
lity * of Judab, marched at their head, to 
bring up the ark from Kirjath-jearim; that 
ark, which was peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
and dignified, by the name of the ark of 
Ged, whoſe name is called by the name of the 
Lord of hoſts, that dioelleth between the che- 
rubi is. 

THars, I think, may fairly be conſidered, 
as the nobleſt aſſembly that was ever con- 


So the text ſhould be rendered, 2 Sam. vi. 2. The 
vulgate ſays, The men of Judah. 


vened, 
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yened, and met together, in any nation: and 
we ſhall form ſome notion of it, if we ſup- 
poſe the king of Great Britain, at the head of 
the whole nobility of the realm, all the arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, deans, and chapters of the 
church, all the choirs of all the cathedrals of 
his dominions, doubled; all the judges, 
benchers, and ſergeants of the law, all the 
repreſentatives of the people in parliament, all 
the civil magiſtracy of the kingdom, and all the 
officers of the militia, fleet, and army, with 
all the enſigns, and ornaments of their ſeve- 
ral orders, and profeſſions, regularly aſ- 
ſembled, and formed into one ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion. 

When they arrived at K:rjath-jearim, they 
placed the ark of Gop upon a new cart; and 
brought it forth from the houſe of Abinadab, 
from the eminence on which it had been depo- 
fited, and on which it had now reſted about 
ninety years (according to the chronology of tlie 
bible): and Uzzah and Abio, the ſons of Abi- 
nadab, drive the cart; the king attending upon 
it, with his harp in his hand. And David 
(ſays the text) and all the houſe of Iſrael played 
before the Lord, with all their might, on all 
manner of inſtruments made of fir-wood, and 
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with finging, and with harps, and with 
p/alteries, and with timbrels, and with cor- 
nets, and with cymbals, and with trumpets. 

Tus they proceeded for a conſiderable 
ſpace; but their feſtivity was, after ſome 
time, ſadly interrupted. For, when they 
came to Nachon's threſhing floor, the oxen, 
now poſſibly an hungred, and ſmelling their 
wonted food, ſeem to have grown unruly, 
Thus much is certain, they ſhook the a7. 
Aud Uzzah (ſays the text) put forth his 
hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; - 
for theoxen ſhook it. 

Tux action was well intended, but it was 
an action ſtrictly prohibited by Gop, upon 
pain of death, and accordingly puniſhed as 
it deſerved. And the anger of the Lord 
( ſays the text) <wwas kindled again/} UN rab, 
and God ſmete him there, for his errer ; and 
there he died, by the ark of God. He erred, 
but it was from a grols neglect of inquiring 
into his duty ; his error was vincible, and 
therefore puniſhed as voluntary. 

THE rabbins tell us, that the death 
inflicted upon Uzzah was, by tearing off the 
rah arm, which he had extended to the ark; 
which, it the muſcles were torn away with 

1. 


b 
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it, muſt neceſſarily make an opening, that is, 
a brcach, into the cavity of his body. This 
account they probably derive from ſome tra- 
dition; which, however, is not ill ſupported 
by the text ; which tells us, that David was 
diſpleaſed, becauſe the Lord had made a 
breach upon Uz:zah: in memory of which, 
he called the name of the place Perez-Uzzahb, 
that is, The breech of Uzzah, unto this day. 
And it is a fair præſumption, or rather, a fair 
inference, that the name was conferred with 
ſtrict propriety to the occaſion. 

Jo wn it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
how David, and all the prieſts and people, 
could tall into fo great an error, and deviate 
ſo ſtrangely from the plain precepts of the 
law of Gop in this point; which expreſly 
prohibited any, but the prieſts, to touch the 
ark, upon pain of death, (Numb. iv. 5, 15.) 
and any but the Levites to carry it“. The 
beſt apology that can be made for them, is, 
that David now ſucceeded to the throne 
after a long irreligious reign; in which the 
ark, and every thing relating to it, were ut- 
terly neglected; eſpecially after the maſſacre 


* To carry even any part of che tabernacle, Numb.i.51. 
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of all thoſe prieſts, whoſe peculiar buſineſs it 
was to attend the tabernacle (all but one 
young man); and who were, in all probabi- 
lity, the only prieſts of that realm, that had 
ever ſeen it, or knew any thing of its rituals: 
and there was not then (probably) any one 
prieſt or Levite alive, who had ever ſeen it 
removed. In ſhort, the publick worſhip of 
Gop had long been diſcouraged and neglected 
in Vrael; and with that, the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures, except ſo much, as was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the adminiſtration of the civil 
affairs of the ſtate. (Would to Gop Vrael 
were the only nation, upon which this ſad 
truth could at any time be pronounced!) 
App to all this, that David and his people 
had now been for many years immerſed in 
wars; and the voice of religion, as well as 
reaſon, is often drowned in the din of arms. 
IT is true, the Philiſtines had, about ninety 
years before, removed the ark with impunity, 
(1 Sam. vi. 7.) in the fame manner as the 
Iſraelites did now: but they forgot, that 
what was pardonable in a Philiſtine, who 
knew no better, might be highly criminal 
in an 1/rachite, And ſurely there cannot be 


a ſtronger inſtance of the proneneſs of 1/rae/ 
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to imitate the manners of their neighbours, 
in every thing relating to religion, than this 
profane imitation of the practice of the Phi- 
liſtines, in negle& of the expreſs precepts of 
their duty. And, as all veneration of that 
ſacred repoſitory of the commands of Gop 
had long been loſt and forgotten among the 
people, nothing leſs than ſo ſignal a judg- 
ment from heaven, upon the profanation 
of it, was ſufficient to recover a proper re- 
verence of it in their hearts. 

THE ſignal vengeance of Gop, upon the 
profane temerity of LU on this occaſion, 
ſtruck David and his people into a ſtrange 
conſternation; and the king was in terror 
what to do, or how to conduct himſelf, how 
to carry the ark to his own houſe in the city 
of David. In this fear, he reſolved to defer 
the further removal of it, till he was ſome 
way or other better informed; and in the 
mean time depoſited it in the houſe of Obed- 
edom the Gittite, a Levite of Gath-rimmon a 
Levitical city in the tribe of Dan, Joſb. 
XXi. 23, 24. 

HERE it continued three months ; during 


which time, it pleaſed Go p to bleſs Obed- 


edom, and all his houſhold, and all that per-- 
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tained to him, in a remarkable manner ; but 
how, or in what particulars, is not ſaid, nor 
ſhall I take upon me to conjecture. 

Tris ſignal property of Obed-edom, 
ſince his reception of the ark, being reported 
to David, he again ſummoned the chiefs of 
the kingdom, in order to remove it to his 
own palace in Sen; and in the mean time, 
took care to inform himſelf particularly, 
from the law of Gop, how and in what 
manner it onght to be removed. There he 
learnt®, that the prieſts only were to approach 
it, upon pain of death; and to lay on its 
three coverings in a regular order; firſt Zhe 
covering veil, ſecondly the covering of bad- 
gers Skins, and thirdly, over that, @ cloth 
wholly of blue; and when they had done 
this, and put in the ſtaves thereof, then the 
ſons of Kohath might approach to bear it: 
but (ſays the text) they fhall not touch any 
toly thing, liſt they die. 

Wu N the prieſts and Levites were tho- 
roughly inſtructed in all the parts and circum- 
ſtances of their duty, and diſtinguiſhed into 
their ſeveral claſſes and offices, David then 
compoſed che xxivth pſa Im, ſet it to mufick, 


and 
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and gave it, with all its parts, vocal and in- 
ſtrumental, to Cheneniah chief of the Levites, 
his maſter of the ſong; who was to inſtruct 
the ſeveral performers in their parts, vocal 
and inſtrumental. 

TAE inſtruments mentioned in the ſacred 
text, to be made uſe of on this occaſion, are 
pſalteries, harps, cymbals, cymbals of braſs, 
pſalteries on a/amsth, harps on the ſhaninith, 
cornets, and 7717þets. 

THEN David prepared robes of fine li- 
nen, as it is tranſlated, but in reality of by//zs, 
that is, fine white rich filk, for all the Le- 
vites that attended the /, to the number 
of eight hundred and fixty-two; and when 
they were all properly prepared and ſanctified 
(as he expreſly injoined they ſhould) for 
that ſacred office, he then put off his royal 
robes, and aſſuming the character of an 
humble attendant on the ark of Gop, he 
put on a long robe of the ſame kind with 
thoſe worn by the Levites, and over that a 
linen ephod, which, according to the beſt 
criticks, was a ſhort veſture or tunick, (with- 
out ſleeves) reaching down below the middle 


of the thigh, and open on the ſides, like a 


rochet, with a long girdle annexed, hanging 
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from behind the neck, (not unlike an offi. 
cer's ſaſh) then croſſing the body beneath 
the breaſts, and returned round the loins, 
then cloſely tied before, and both the ends 
of it hanging down as low as the long 
robe *. 

WHEN the ark was lifted up, David, in 
this dreſs, led the proceſſion; the order of 
which is thus far ſet forth, Pſalm Ixviii. 25, 
&c. The fingers went before, (David at their 
head) the players upon inſtruments after ; in 
the midſt, (that is, between both) the dam- 
ſels, playing with timbrels, Then followed 
(as I humbly apprehend) the ſeveral congre- 
gations, that is, the ſeveral tribes, with their 
princes, elders, &c. for this I take to be the 
meaning of that expreſſion, (verſe 27.) the 
princes of Fudah, and their council, &c. 


* I am ſenſible, that ſome very ſuperficial and conceited 
men have blundered egregiouſly upon this head, confound- 
ing the girdle and the ephod, as if the ephod were nothing 
but a girdle; whereas there are no two things in the ſacred 
writings (nor in any writings under heaven) more clearly 
diſtinguiſhed than the ephod and the girdle. Thus, Exod. 
xxviii. 4, 6, 8. Theſe are the garments which they ſhall 
make, a breaſt-plate, and an ephod, &c. and a girdle, &c. 
and they ſhall make the ephod of gold, blue, purple, ſcarlet, 
and fine twined linen, &c. and the curious girdle of the 
ephod, which is upon it, ſhall be of the ſame, &c. And the 
ſame diſtinction is again repeated, Exad. xxxix. 2, &c. 


WIEN 
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WHEN David found, upon the art's be- 
ing carried a few (fix) paces, that the work 
proſpered in their hands, when God (ſays 
the text) helped the Levites which bore the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord, they ſacri- 
ficed ſeven bullocks, and ſeven rams. Some 
have imagined from this text, that David 
had erected altars at this interval, through- 
out the whole length of the proceſſion; an opi- 
nion, as I humbly apprehend, not ſufficiently 
founded in the text: though the diſtribution 
of fleſu at the cloſe of the ſolemnity, de- 
monſtrates that an infinity of ſacrifices was 
made upon this occaſion. 


Davip's joy increaſed, as the proceſſion 
| happily went on: Gop had filled his heart jd 
| with gladneſs, and he was not aſhamed to 1 
ſhew it, in all the genuine effects and ex- N 
preſſions of tranſport; ſinging, and ſhout- 1 9 
1 ing, and leaping, and dancing before the 
8 LoRD, according as the various meaſures of 
4 the muſick inſpired and directed, till he ar- 4 
1 rived at the tabernacle, and fixed the ark 4 
1 in its place, 1 
LEr the xxivth P/al/m be conſidered, as „ 
- compos'd and ſet to muſick upon this occa- 1 
lion, and ſung in the proceſſion (as almoſt TT 
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all commentators agree it was, and the tenor 
of the pſalm manifeſts it to have been). It 
is undoubtedly written in the way of dialogue, 
and muſt as undoubtedly have been ſung in 
the ſame manner. Let Teru/alem then, the 
city of Gop, be conſidered as an emblem 
of heaven (as undoubtedly it was by the 
Fes); the court of the tabernacle, the region 
of Gop's more immediate refidence; the ta- 
bernacle, his palace; and the ark, his throne: 
let this be conſidered, and the moſt ordinary 
and inattentive reader cannot fail to be ſtruck 
with the beauty and ſublimity of the com- 
poſition, and its propriety to the occaſion. 
LET the king be ſuppoſed to begin the 
concert, with a ſolemn and ſonorous recita- 


tive of theſe ſentences. 


KING. 


The earth is the Lord's, and all that there 
in is! the compaſs of the world, and 
they that dwell therein, 


LEr the chorus of vocal muſick then take 
up the ſong, and ſing the ſame words, in 2 
more tuneful and elaborate harmony ; then 


let all the inſtruments, and whole chorus of 
the 
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the people fall in with them. And indeed 
there is reaſon to believe from the text, that 
the whole body of the people that made up 


the proceſſion, were inſtructed upon this oc- 
caſion: And David (ſays the text) and all 


Iſrael with him, played upon all manner of 


inſtruments, &C. 
LET the chorus be then divided, each 
ſinging in their turns, (and both joining in 


the cloſe) For he hath founded it upon the 


ſeas, and prepared it upon the floods. 


LET this part of the muſick be ſuppoſed 
to have laſted till the proceſſion reached the 
foot of the hill of Sion, or near it; then let 
the king be preſumed to have ſtept forth, 
and begun again, in a ſweet and ſolemg 
tone: 

K ING. 
Who ſhall aſcend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who fhall riſe up in his holy place? 


SINGERS, Ift cyHoRus. 
Even he that hath clean hands, and a pure heart 


24 CHORUS 


That hath not lift up his mind unto vanity, 
nor ſworn to decerve his neighbour, &c. 
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LET this part of the muſick be ſuppoſed 
to have laſted till they reached the gates of 
the city. 

THEN the king began again, in that moſt 
ſublime and heavenly ſtrain--- 


K1NCG. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlaſting doors; and the King of 
glory ſhall come in. 

ALL. 
Lift up your heads, ye gates, &c. 


PERSONS appointed to keep the gates “. 
Who is the King of glory? 


1't CHORUS. 


It is the Lord ſtrong and mighty, even the 
Lord mighty in battle. 


2d CHORUS. 
1t is the Lord ſtrong and mighty, &c. 


ALL. 
He is the King of glory; he is the King of 
glory. | 


* Or perhaps the matrons of Jeruſalem meeting him 
there, as they did Saul upon his return from the Philiſtin? 
conqueſt, 1 Sam, xviii. 
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AN p now let us ſuppoſe the inſtruments 
to take up the ſame airs, (the king, the 
princes, and the matrons, moving to the mca- 
ſure) and continue them to the gates of the 
court of the tabernacle. 


THEN let the king again begin: 
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Lift up your heads, ye gates, &c. 
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AND be followed and anſwered as before. 
ALL cloſing inſtruments ſounding, 

chorus finging, people ſhouting, 
He is the King of glory. 


How others may think upon the point, 1 
cannot ſay (nor pretend to preſcribe) ; but for 
my own part, I have no notion of hearing, 
cr of any man's ever having ſeen or heard, 


any thing ſo great, ſo ſolemn, ſo celeſtial, 
on this ſide the gates of heaven *. 


* Necd I caution the reader, that I ſay this neither of the 


of this particular proceſſion and form of devotion, cel 
brated in che circumſtances now related? 
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CHAP, XI. 


The Concluſion of the Proceſſion of the 
Ark. Mr. Bayle's Cenſure of Da- 
vid's Dancing and Dreſs, conſidered. 


EING now come to the cloſe of this 

proceſſion, give me leave to add, before 
I proceed further, that this proceſſion was 
not (as ſome commentators have ſtrangely 
miſtaken it) in any-wiſe military, but entire- 
ly and fecurely pacifick ; and is indeed a fine 
comment upon Davids intire reliance and 
implicit confidence in the protection of al- 
mighty Gop, grounded upon that repeated 
command to his people, that all their males 
ſhould appear thrice every year before the 
LoRD, in the place that he ſhould chuſe, 
and that amazing promiſe annexed, that no 
man ſhould invade their land, or aſſault their 
cities, when they were ſo deſerted of their 
defenders: Neither ſhall any man defire thy 
land, when thou ſhalt go up to appear before 
the Lord thy God thrice in the year (Exod, 
XXXIV, 24.) 


Is 
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Ir it be objected, that David had juſt 


ſubdued his enemies, and therefore might 
now be ſecure of not being aſſaulted by 
them : 


I AnsWER, that the reſolution of mak- 
ing this proceſſion was taken in a general 
aſſembly of his people, before he had ſub- 
dued, or even warred with them, (1 Chron. 
xiii.) and very ſoon after he had provoked 
them, by taking the ſtrong fort of Sion; fo 
that if they had waited but a few weeks, 
they might have invaded him in the very 
time of this proceſſion, when it was eaſy for 
them, with their multitudes, to have ſtormed 
an hundred of his cities in one day, or rather 
poſſeſſed themſelves of them without reſiſtance: 
but Gop's unconquerable promiſe ſtood in the 
way ; nor is there one inſtance of any attempt 
made upon the people of God, by any one of 
their enemies, in this annual deſertion of their 
cities, from the earlieſt æra of their hiſtory, 
And doubtlefs this was one reaſon why the 
ſacred hiſtorians are ſo very expreſs and par- 
ticular in relating all the circumſtances of 
this proceſſion, which demonſtrated it to be 
wholly pacifick, and which for that reaſon, 
fills up more ſpace in the ſacred page, than 
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the deſcriptions of many battles, and the 
defeats of mighty enemies. 


I REMEMBER but two religious proceſ- 
ſions of note, in the accounts of the Heathen 
world; neither of which, however, in my 
humble opinion, deſerves to be once men- 


tioned with this. The firſt is, that of Alci- 


biades , in which he conducted and protected 
the prieſts, in the celebration of the great 
myſteries in honour of Minerva; but by no 
means in the manner that David conducted 
his proceſſion, but quite otherwiſe, in a moſt 
magnificent military apparatus; which gained 
him as much reputation, and more eſteem, 
than any of his military atchievements, 
And the next is, a proceſſion of Antiochus 
Epriphanes, in honour of Bacchus, particularly 
deſcribed by Atheneus, (l. g.) in which Satyrs 
and Sileni, that is, lewdneſs and drunkenneſs, 
and other abominable emblems, richly and 
pompouſly arrayed, and crowned in all the 
ſplendor and magnificence of monarchs, made 
up the principal and moſt diſtinguiſhed part 
of the pomp. In one word, it were hard to 
determine, which was moſt predominant in 
that proceſſion, the folly, the extravagance, 


* Sce Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades. 
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the vain vaunt of wealth, or the oſtentatious 
and impious embelliſhments and triumph of 
vice. 

Br to return: 

WHEN the ark of Gop was depoſited in 
its place, David and his people offered burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings before Gop; 
but of what kind, and in what numbers, 1s 
no-where ſaid ; but if we may gueſs from 
the ſubſequent practice of Solomon, upon the 
removal of the ar into the temple, in 
which, as I apprehend, he tranſcribed pretty 
nearly the example of his father, the ſacri- 
fices muſt have been very numerous, and of 
the moſt valuable kinds. | 

AFTER the ſacrifices followed the Pſalm, 


recited at length 1 Chron, xvi, expreſly ſaid 
to be on that day firſt delivered to Aſapb and 
his brethren, to thank the Lord: and that it 


was ſung alſo upon that occaſion, appears 
evidently from theſe concluding words, Aud 
all the people ſaid, Amen, and praiſed the 
Lord. 

In this Pſalm, after David hath exhorted 
the people to praiſe and to give thanks to 
Gop, for his peculiar mercies to them there 
recited, he then breaks out into a rapture of 
K 4 gla- 
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gratitude, in contemplation of the infinite 
bounty and benignity of the Creator, and 
calls upon the whole creation, to fill up the 
chorus of his praiſe: ---- Give unto the Lord 
the glory due unto his name. Bring an offer- 
ing, and come before him. Worſhip the Lord 
in the beauty of holineſs.--- Fear before him, 
all the earth. The world alſo ſhall be ſtable, 
that it be not moved. Let the heaven be 
glad, and the earth rejoice ; and let men ſay 
among the nations, The Lord reigneth.--- Let 
the ſea roar, and the fulneſs thereof. Let 
the fields rejoice, and all that is therein: 
then ſhall the trees of the wood ſing out in the 
preſence of the Lord, becauſe he cometh to 
judge the earth. 

Hr then returns to his own people: 
O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good; 
for bis mercy endureth for ever. — And con- 
cludes with thoſe words, which I humbly 
apprehend to be the form in which he 
bleſſed, that is, prayed for his people (firſt 
calling upon them to join with him in the 
prayer); And ſay ye --- Save us, O Lord our 
Salvation, and gather us together *, and deli- 


For ſome of them were yet mixed, and dwelt in the 
ſame cities with the Heatnen, 


4 * 
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wer us from the Heathen; that we may give 
thanks unto thy holy name, and glory in thy 
praiſe. Bleſſed be the Lord God of 1jrael for 


ever and ever. And all the people ſaid, 
Amen, and praiſed the Lord. 


WuEN David had bleſſed the people, he 
dealt (faith the text) to every one of Tſrael, 
both man and woman, to every one a loaf of 
bread, and a good piece of fleſh, and a flagon 
of wine (1 Chron. xvi. 3.); not to the 
princes, elders, and principal perſons con- 
cerned in the proceſſion only, but to every 
one of Iſrael. And to put it out of all doubt, 
that the whole of the people is here meant 
by every one, we are told, 2 Jam. vi. 19. 
that he dealt among all the people, among the 
whole multitude of Iſrael, as well to the wwo- 
men as men, to every one a cake of bread, 
&c. 

Ix was now, as I humbly apprehend, the 
feaſt of tabernacles. That it was at ſome of 
the three feaſts, is, I think, out of all doubt; 
for fince the people were bound to come to 
Feruſalem upon all theſe feaſts, it is not cre- 
dible, that David would put them to the 
trouble and expence of coming thither unne- 
ceſſarily, when the ark might as well be re- 


moved 
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moved at any of the ſolemn feaſts, as at any 
other time; and that it was now removed at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, I conclude, (I think not ir- 
rationally) becauſe it was confeſſedly in that 
feaſt that Solomon afterwards removed the ark 
into the temple *; and there is no reaſon to 
imagine, he would ſwerve from the example 
of his father, in that point. 2dly, Becauſe it 
was at little more than three months diſtance 
(four at moſt) from the former feaſt, on 
which David firſt attempted to remove the 
ark; which I apprehend was the feaſt of 
weeks; becauſe the feaſt of tabernacles is the 
only feaſt that anſwers to this diſtance from 
the feaſt of weeks, or from any other. 
THE houſes of Judæa are well known 
to have been flat-roof'd; and as it was cuſto- 
mary with the Jeus to erect tents on the 
tops of their houſes on other occaſions, it is 
natural to think they did ſo on thoſe times, 
in which they were obliged by the law to 
live in booths and tents, in memory of their 
having done fo whilſt they wandered through 


the wilderneſs, 


* 2 Chron. v. 3. which fealt he is expreſly ſaid, ch. vn. 
ver. 8. to have kept ſeven days. 


THAT 
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Trnar they dwelt thus, at the celebration 
of this feaſt, in the time of Nehemiah, is ex- 
preſly ſaid; and it is more rational to think 
they did ſo in the days of David and Solo- 
mon, when theſe feaſts were much more 
crowded, and conſequently the people more 
ſtreightened for room. 

TAKING it for granted then, that Nehe- 
miah did no more in this point, than imitate 
the ancient uſage of his country, we learn 
from him, that the cuſtom was, to erect 
bowers of evergreens of various kinds, on 
the tops of their houſes, at the beginning of 
the feaſt, and to dwell in them to the end of 
it. They alſo erected bowers in ranges 
throughout the larger ſtreets of the city (Neh. 
viii*,) Now, to me, a city regularly built, 
the palace in the centre, crowned with 
bowers, 


* Tr is true we are there told, ver. 17. that they had 20 


done fo, that is, they had not celebrated that feaſt in the 
ſame manner, ſince the days of F2/buz the fon of Nun, an 
expreſſion which no commentator can make any thing of, 
and which I take, with great ſubmiſſion to better judg- 
ments, to be a corruption crept into the text; firſt, becauſe 
no ſuch feaſt is recorded to have been kept by 7oſbua, tho? 
it cannot be doubted that many ſuch were. 2dly, Becauſe 
the feaſt of tabernacles was kept not long before by Ezra, 
(Ezra iii. 4.) and doubtleſs as the law directed; and before 
that, to a demonſtration, by Solomon, (1 Kings viii. 65, 66. 
2 Chroz. Vii. 6, 8, 9, 10.) and in booths or tents; for the 
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bowers, and all the ſtreets ſhooting out regu- 
larly from it, adorned in the ſame manner, 
the city in the centre of many fruitful hills 
encompaſſing it like an amphitheatre, and 
theſe alſo covered with tents and bowers, 
muſt form one of the moſt beautiful land- 
skips the human imagination can conceive ; 
eſpecially by night, when an infinite number 
of lights, glimmering through the branches, 
exhibited, as it were, ſo many moons breaking 
from behind a cloud; and how muſt the hu- 
mane heart of him that beheld this be dilated 
with joy, when he ſaw the city in that ſitu- 
ation afterwards deſcribed by Jaiab, Foy and 
gladneſs ſhall be found therein, thankſgiving 
and the voice of melody; when he conſidered 
all theſe bowers, filled with people, happy 
in the conſcience of having diſcharged their 
duty towards Gop, and rejoicing after it“? 


But 


word which we render booths, Paznin, in the margin of the 
bible, renders tabernacula, tents; and therefore the original 
reading I humbly apprehend to have been ſince the days of 
Jiſiah, and it is certain that fince his days the law. had never, 
that we know of, been read in ſo publick a manner to the 
whole body of the people at this feaſt, as it was now by 
Nehemiah. To put Joſbua for Foſiah was an eaſy and 
a natural error; and when Joſbua was once got into the 
text, the ſon of Nn was an eaſy addition. 
* It may be urged, that feaſts of this kind are very liable 
ro corruption and abuſe; like our wakes and revels, which 
vere 
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But infinitely happier he, who could ſay to 
himſelf, I am, under Gop, the fountain of 
all this felicity! 

Happ that prince, far happy beyond 
the common fate of kings, I had almoſt ſaid, 
beyond the lot of mortals, whoſe people's 
piety is the effect of his inſtruction and ex- 
ample, and their genuine unpolluted joy the 
fruit of his bounty 

CRAss us is celebrated in the accounts of 
antiquity, for entertaining the people of Rome 
at ten thouſand tables in one day. The whole 
people (that is, the whole body of the de- 
nizens, inhabitants) of Rome, in its moſt 
flouriſhing eſtate, never equall'd one half, 
perhaps not one tenth part of the people of 
Iſrael. The adult males of 1/-ael at this time 
may moderately be eſtimated at a million 


were confeſſedly religious ceremonies at the firſt, although 
now far otherwiſe. I own the caſe may (I had almoſt ſaid 
muſt) be ſo in all promiſcuous aſſemblies of the ſexes; but 
the reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that none bur the males of 
Tſrael were obliged to attend theſe ſolemn feſtivals of the 
Jeu f. It is true, women mixed in this proceſſion of the 
ark; they danced in publick, but I am ſatisfied they feaſted 
only in their private families. This appears ſufficiently from 
the text, inaſmuch as the diſtribution of fleſh and wine was 
not to any number of both, in common, but to each man, 
and each woman, in particular. 


» Exod. xxiii, 17. Dent. xvi, 25. 
and 
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and a half, and the inadult at nearly double 
that number. They were all, as the law 


obliged them *, aſſembled at Feruſalem at wa: 
this time, (lodged in the city, and ſurround- 1 
ing region) together with their ſervants, and 55 
an infinite number of matrons, whoſe care 1 
and attendance upon their children was ab- p 
ſolutely neceſſary, beſides all thoſe who in- * 
habited the city, and all thoſe whom curio- P 
| ſity drew thither on this great occaſion : ſo . 
| that the glory of Davids bounty on this oc- 25 
caſion, ſeems to have held a higher propor- 5 
tion to that of Craſſus, than the fame of his _ 
proweſs to that of Saul; Saul flew his thou- bas 
ſands, and David his ten thouſands : Craſſus N 
feaſted his myriads, David his millions. Can 
you deny him to be in this inſtance the man 1 
after God's own heart? Whom elle, or what = 
elſe, could he imitate in this act of unex- = 
ampled beneficence, but the bounty of that ( 
Being, who openeth his hand, and filleth all 1 
things living with plenteouſneſs ? d 
WEN David had bleſſed his people, and je 


diſtributed a plentiful dole to each of them, g 
the text tells us, they all departed, every one 
to his houſe, or family, or place, or tent; 


* Deut. Xvi. 16. : 
for 
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for ſo the original word ſignifies, and ſo, I 


humbly apprehend, it ſhould have been 
tranſlated in this place. They might go each 


to their tent; but it was impoſſible they could 


go each to his own houſe, on that day, as 
David did; for the facred text informs us, 
that he returned from bleſſing his people, 70 
bleſs his houſhold, and no doubt to ſhare with 
them in the joy of that glorious ſolemnity 
ſo happily accompliſhed. But before he 
reached his houſe, Michal his wife, in her 
impotence of rage and indignation, went 
out to meet him. She had ſeen from her 
window the whole order of the proceſſion, 
as it entered and paſſed through the city, and 
her husband, in tranſport of joy, dancing 
and playing at the head of it, that is, play- 
ing upon his lyre, and dancing to the joyful 
meaſure of the muſick. The haughty daugh- 
ter of the haughty Saul could not bear to ſee 
ſo great a king, diveſted of all his enſigns of 
royalty, and debaſed into an humble atten- 
dant upon the a. In her opinion, his ma- 
jeſty ſuffered by ſuch a demeanour, and his 
dignity was diſgraced ; and ſhe vented her 
reſentment in the bittereſt reproaches her 
malice could invent, or rage ſuggeſt. How 

glorious, 
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glorious, ſays ſhe, was the king of Tſrael to- hat 
| day, who uncovered himſelf to-day in the eyes fro 
| of” the handmaids of his ſervants, as one of | hu 
| the vain fellows ſhamelefly uncovereth him- in 
| ſelf! 
| Tux vile inſinuated reproach was abſo- kir 
| lutely falſe, and David knew, that all his hu 
| people well knew it to be ſo; and therefore mc 
| gave himſelf no trouble to refute it, but all 
[| barely contented himſelf to retort to the only to 
| truth contained in it, viz. his having unco- NM. 
| vered, that is, diſrobed himſelf of royalty; tha 
| a tacit conſent, that he had done ſo indeed, by 
| but it was in honour of that Gop, who had da; 
preferred him to her father, ber 
| His anſwer, carefully attended to in the 

original, is truly noble and majeſtick. Mi- bee 

chal's reproach was, that David had unco- mc 

vered himſelf before handmaids, &c, He col 

anſwers (appealing to Gop for the purity wi 
| and integrity of his intentions in that unco- ane 
| vering) Before Jehovah ----which choſe me ſta 
| before thy father, and before all his houſe, to the 
| appoint me ruler over the people of the Lord, rit 
over Jfrael. Therefore will I play before e- ob 

hovab, and will be more vile than thus, and pa 
will be baſe in mine own fight; and of the 1 ons 


| hand- 
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handmaids which thou haſt ſpoken of (far 
from being leſſened in their eſteem by this 


humiliation to Gop) of them fhall I be had 


in honour. 

Tuls was an anſwer truly worthy a great 
king, who knew ſo well how to unite the 
humility of a ſaint with the majeſty of a 
monarch; but it was an anſwer which, with 
all its propriety, and power of truth, ſeems 
to have had little influence upon the proud 
Michal: and poſſibly this was the ground of 
that reflection, ſubjoined to David's anſwer 
by the ſacred penman, Therefore Michal the 
daughter of Saul had no child until the day of 
ber death. 

Bur after all, ſuppoſe David had not 
been wholly acted in this point by religious 
motives, he very well underitood, that it 
could noway misbecome a monarch, to mix 
with the publick- feſtivities of his people; 
and that popularity could, in no other 1n- 
ſtance, better become him, than in ſharing 
their pleaſures without any ſhew of ſuperio- 
rity. He very well underſtood, (as Le Clerc 
obſerves) that the more he acted a popular 
part among the Hebrews, the more he thould 
endear himſelf to them; a principle better 
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ſuited to Davids prudence, than to Michals 
pride; and ſuch as the greateſt monarchs have 
not been aſhamed of owning : as Tacitus 
tells us, that Auguſtus the Roman emperor 
thought it civil to mix with the pleaſures of 


his people; and therefore he readily became 


a ſpectator of the publick ſhews, 

PoLicy taught Auguſtus to put himſelf 
upon a level with his people in their pub- 
lick feſtivities; piety taught David, that 
all men were upon a level in the ſolemni- 
ties of religion. 

I Kxow no one paſſage in the ſacred writ- 
ings, which hath been made more the object of 
libertine reproach and ridicule, than this of 
David's dancing in the proceſſion of the ark: 
and yet there are who have conſidered it as 
much, perhaps more than any of his re- 
vilers; with equal penetration, I will not pre- 
fume to ſay, but poſſibly with more conſtant 
and repeated attention, which ſometimes does 
as well, in the dry drudgery of examining 
and comprenending plain facts. I will ven- 
ture to go one ſtep further; there are who 
have conſidered it perhaps with more atten- 
tion than falls to the ſhare of our modern 
men of genius, thoſe great lights, which 

haye 
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have ſo dazzled the eyes of mankind, as to 
make them blind to the great truths of reve- 
lation; and yet have found nothing in it 
either to revile or ridicule, 

Mn. Bayle is worthily placed at the head of 
theſelibertine revilers; and here, methinks, the 
light ariſing to the candid reader, from Mr. 
Bayle's manner of treating this ſubject, will be a 
fair criterion, by which to eſtimate the juſtice, 
the wiſdom, and the importance, of this fa- 
vourite principle of modern free-thinkers,that 
ridicule is the teſt of true worth and excel- 
lence. 

MR. Bayle diſcuſſes and diſtinguiſhes upon 
this point, with his uſual and much adored 
penetration; determining, that if David un- 
covered his nakedneſs, the action might paſs 
for an ill one, morally ſpeaking: but if he 
only made himſelf contemptible by his po- 
ſtures, and by not ſapporting the dignity of 
his character, it was but an imprudence, 

He then cautions the reader, with great 
gravity, to conſider the occaſion of theſe 
capers, and this excels of joy, &c. 

He next quotes a paſſage from a modern 
author, who endeavoured to juſtify the na- 


kednels of Francis of Aſſiſe, by that of Da- 
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vid; and concludes all, with that known 


candor which eminently reigns in all his rea- 8 
ſonings relating to David, that it would F: 
be thought very ſtrange all over Europe, if 8 
upon a day of proceſſion of the holy ſacrament, A; 
kings ſhould dance in the ſtreets, without any Be 
thing but a little ſaſb round the waiſt. 15 

ISHALL not inſiſt, how inconſiſtent theſe 
deciſions may be with ſome other parts of 4 
Mr. Bayle's conduct, or how ill becoming po 
the moſt induſtrious defender of Cynic im- 5 


pudence “; but barely obſerve to the candid 
reader, that this great genius hath diſcuſſed 
and determined upon this point, (of David's pl: 
dancing) in the three characters of caſuiſt, 


critick and hiſtorian: May I preſume, with 8 
due diſtance and ſubmiſſion, to inquire a 2 
little into his conduct under each of theſe 2 
characters? May I preſume, in the firſt place, * 
to ſubmit it to the candid reader, whether a * 
common caſuiſt would not be apt to obſerve ch 
in anſwer to the firſt of theſe deciſions, (and q 
I dare ſay the whole college of phyſicians, 5 
and ſociety of chirurgeons, would be apt to : 
ſupport him in it) that uncovering the naked- dk. 

* See Mr. Bayle's Diogenes and Hipparchia, and the note de 


annexed. | 
neſs, 
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neſs, ſimply, and as ſuch, never was, nor 
can be deemed, an action morally evil; and 
that, if it were ſo, no greatneſs of occaſion, 
or goodneſs of intention, could juſtify it. 
And therefore the deciſions of this great ge- 
nius, upon this point, (with very great ſub- 
miſſion to his admirers) far from bringing 
any new light into the world, tend only to 
deſtroy what it had before, and to no pur- 
poſe; inaſmuch as they neither juſtify David, 


nor condemn him. 


LET me be allowed to obſerve, in the next 
place, that, if the caſe of Francis of Aſi? 
was parallel to that of David, methinks this 
acute obſerver ſhould have told us ſo; and if 
it was not, ſurely this accurate diſtinguiſher, 
and lover of truth, ſhould have ſhewn the 
difference, Every reader has a right to this, 
in a work intituled, critical and hiſtorical. 
Mr. Bayle has done neither : what new light 
then ariſes to the reader from this vein of re- 
dicule ? or, what are we to conclude either 
in honour of Mr. Bayle's accuracy, or inte- 
grity, from this conduct? 


As to his laſt repreſentation of Da vid, un- 
der the image of an European prince, dancing 
L 3 naked 
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naked in the proceſſion of the ſacrament, 
without any thing but a little ſaſh about the 
waiſt, I own I am utterly at a loſs what to 
ſay to it. There is indeed a moſt ſhame. 
ful image of indecency exhibited to the reader 
in this account of the matter. But moſt cer- 
tainly it is not Davids; nor known to the 
ſacred writer, 

IT is very hard to be unprovoked with in- 
ſults upon clear and ſacred truths, I will 
not however indulge my indignation further, 
than by a ſerious appeal to the breaſt of every 
calm, and candid reader, I had almoſt aid, 
to Mr. Bayle's greateſt admirers, whether 
they would heſitate one moment, to pro- 
nounce this conduct, in any other man, and 
upon any other ſubject, either the effect of 
ſuch groſs ignorance, and unpardonable in- 
attention to the ſacred writings, or ſuch mean 
malice, and ſtupid buffoonry, as rendered it 
equally beneath refutation and abuſe. 

Hap Mr, Bayle read no more in the ſacred 
ſtory, but that David was girded with a 
linen ephod, could he naturally have concluded 
from thence that he was naked; or would 
the direct contrary have been the natural in- 
ference ? Suppoſe the ephod (againſt the 

cleareſt 
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cleareſt demonſtration to the contrary) to be 
nothing but a ſaſh, there is no inſtance or 
ſuſpicion of its ever having been worn alone. 
The uſe of it, as of all other ſaſhes, muſt be 
to bind, and keep ſuccinct, the robe it ſur- 
rounded ; ſo that the phraſe of being g irded 
with a linen ephod, far from implying naked- 
neſs, plainly implies a veſture; and what 
that veſture was, and what other veſture it 
covered, hath been already ſhewn. And be 
the care with which the ſacred writers have 
guarded againſt any juſt ground of reproach 
upon David, on this head, or leaſt ſuſpicion 
of indecency, (but in the reproaches of his 
wife) for ever adored ! 

WEN the ſacred text informs us, that 
Doeg flew in one day ſfourſcore and five 
perſons that wore a linen ephod, did it ever 
enter into any man's head to imagine, that 
he ſlew fourſcore and five men (aged and ve- 
nerable prieſts), that went ſtark-naked, all 
but a little ſaſh about the waiſt? 

Wren the ſacred writer informs us *, 
that Samuel miniſtered before the Lord being, 


* 1 Som. ii. 


L 4 a child, 
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a child, girded with a linen ephod, was it 
ever imagined that he miniſtered ſtark-naked, 
all but a little ſaſh about the waiſt? not to 
inſiſt, that his mother might then have 
ſparcd herſelf the trouble of bringing him his 
annual coat. There never was any publick 
worſhip from the foundation of the earth, fo 
guarded againſt any degree of nudity or in- 
decency in the adminiſtration of it, as that of 
the Aaronick prieſthood; beſides the long robe, 
the broidered coat, the ephod, and the girdle 
of the ephod, which was to bind all, and 
keep them tight and ſuccinct, they were 
obliged to wear linen breeches, to cover their 
nakedneſs; which from the beſt accounts of 
them, nearly reſembled thoſe now in uſe; 
'bating, that they had no opening (either be- 
fore or behind) and were tied round the 
loins, with a running ſtring . Theſe the 
prieſts 

*] am ſenſible that ſome criticks have imagined from 
Gop's commanding Moſes, Exod. xx. 26. Neither ſhalt 
thou go up by ſteps unto mine altar, that thy nakedneſs be 
wot diſcovered thereon, that the breeches appomted for 
Aaron and his ſons, were ſuch as could not hide their 
nakedneſs, from thoſe that ſtood below them, when 
they miniſtered upon the altar. But this is the effect 
of great inattention : For this precept reſpects only 
uch altars as ſhould be built (and ar leaſt one ſuch 
was built, Exod. xxiv. 4.) before proper cloathing 


was prepared for Aaron, and his fons. That it reſpected 
| no 
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prieſts wore, and were prohibited, upon pain 
of death, to approach the altar, or miniſter 
in the holy place, without them. ( Exod, 
xxvili. 42, 43.) Was it hard to perceive the 
further purpoſe and full extent of this pre- 
cept ? eſpecially when the expreſſion rendered 
in the Engliſh tranſlation, to iniſter in the 
holy place, is in the original, to miniſter in 
holineſs. 

Dav 1D now miniſtred in a ſacred ſolem- 
nity; he fo far put himſelf into the prieſts 
habit, as to wear the ephod, its robe, and its 
girdle, Is it to be imagined he would omit 
the only part of that dreſs, which could not 
be omitted in the miniſtration of ſacred 
things, but upon penalty of death ? 

Uzzan had lately been ſtruck dead before 
his eyes, for an error, ſeemingly of leſs conſe- 
quence, in his miniſtry upon the ark. It is evi- 
dent, that this made David ſtudy the whole ce- 
remonial of removing it, with great care, Did 


he ſtudy it only to inſult it, at the hazard of 


no other altar, is, I think evident to a demonſtration, 
inaſmuch a3 rhe alrar of Gop's own peculiar appointment 
and deſiguing, had ſteps, E viii. 17. and conſequently, 
his prieſts a proper coy ring, which effectually hid their 
nakedn2ls. 


his 
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his own life? Let Mr. Bayle believe this, if 
he can ; for my part, I cannot, 

I caNNor help quoting, upon this occa- 
ſion, an expreſſion, which fell from a gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, a little too much 
heated in diſpute with a frivolous conceited 
antagoniſt; Man, tho born to miſery, was 
never forced upon a more vexatious task, than 
to reaſon againſt ribaldry. 

NEED I add, after all this, that, when 
princes, or other perſons, put off their robes 
of ate, did it ever enter into the idea of ſuch 
an unrobing, that they ſtript themſelves ſtark- 
naked? And therefore, tho' we had not been 
told, that David put on a robe of by/ſus 
on this occaſion, and girded it with a linen 
ephod, 1 Chron. xv. 27. and tho' we had no 
reaſon to believe, that he added any other 
part of the prieſtly dreſs, we ſhould rationally 
have concluded, that, upon ſtripping off his 
regal robe, his under-garments continued the 
ſame, as before; nor ſhould we have haſtily 
belicv'd, that any man in his ſenſes would, 
at his time of life, (turned of forty years) 
and in that cool ſeaſon, which ſucceeds au- 
tumn, ſtrip himſelf ſtark-naked. If no re- 
gard 
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gard to decency, yet, ſurely, a common care 
of health, would forbid this. 

Bur, after all, the ſtripping off of his regal 
robes might ſufhciently juſtify Michal's ex- 
preſſion of his uncovering himfelf; as hath 
been ſhewn in the firſt part of this hiſtory. 

Upo the whole, the candid reader is in- 
tirely referred to his own judgment, whether 
he will from henceforth conſider Mr. Bayle, 
in this account of David, under the cha- 
racter of an honeſt and judicious writer of an 
hiſtorical and critical difionary, or a negli- 
gent and inattentive examiner of truth, and 
ſhameleſs vender of ribaldry. 

GIVE me leave to add, that the rude re- 
vilings of Michal, and railleries of Mr. Bayle, 
will be a monition to thinking men, how 
they haſtily admit either the dictates of preud 
wrath, or dull drollery, for real truths. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


A Digreſſiun, containing a ſhort In- 
quiry, in what Part of the City of 
Davip the Ark was depoſited. 


HEN David had depoſited the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord in its 
place, the ſacred hiſtorian relates, that he /efz 
there before it Aſaph and his brethren (to mi- 
nifter before the ark continually, as every day's 
work required); and Obed-edom, with their 
brethren, threeſcore and eight; Obed-edom 
alſo the ſon of Feduthun, and Hoſab, to be 
porters. And from hence, I think we may 
date the eſtabliſhment of the publick liturgy 
of the Jews. 

Ir may be thought a matter of more cu- 
rioſity than uſe, to inquire, in what part of 
the city of Sion, David depoſited the ark of 
the covenant; but I hope it will not long be 
ſo deemed ; at leaſt not by every reader. 


Tux city of Sion is in a peculiar manner 
intitled the city of Gop ; and I humbly ap- 
prehend it to be ſo intitled, not only becauſe 


GO 
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Gop choſe that city, in preference to all 
others, to place his name there; but becauſe 
he kept his reſidence there, in a very pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhed manner; in his taber- 
nacle, as in his palace: which I apprehend 
to have been placed in a court, in the centre 
of David's palace, on the ſummit of Sion. 
FIRST, Becauſe when David erected a 
new tabernacle to Gop at Sin, the original 
tabernacle of Moſes was erected on the high 
place at Gibeon ; whither he ſent Zadok the 


prieſt and his brethren to attend it, ( 1 Chron. 


Xvi. 39). And I apprehend it was erected 
upon diſtinguiſhed eminences, from the be- 
ginning ; which gave riſe to the cuſtom of 
ſacrificing upon the high places. This was 
document enough to David, not to give his 
tabernacle a leſs eminent ſituation at Sin. 
SECONDLY, Becauſe the example of Gop 
at Sinai would naturally lead David into 
this way of thinking: and it 1s certain, that 
when Gop deſcended in a cloud from hea- 


ven, upon mount Sinai, in the preſence of 


all his people, he deſcended and reſted upon 


the ſummit of the mount. (Exod. xix. 20.) 
AND that David was in this way of 
thinking, is evident enough from the Ixviiith 


Pſalm : 
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P/alm : where ſpeaking of the ark, and ta- 
bernacle, the preſence-chamber of Gop, he 
ſays, And the Lord is among them ( Iſrael) 
as in the holy place at Sinai; that is, Gop on 
the top of the mount, and the people at ſet 
bounds round about ( Exod, xix. 12.) The 
only difference was, that here he aſcended 
on high, (Pſalm. xlviii. 18.) and there, he 
deſcended from on high. 

THIRDLY, Becauſe when Gop com- 
manded the people to bring their ſeveral of- 
ferings towards forming, and furniſhing the 
tabernacle, he adds, (Exod. xxv. 8.) And 
they ſhall make me a ſanetuary, and IT will 
dwell in the midſt of them*. And again, 
(Exod. xxix. 45.) I will fandtif the taber- 
nacle, &c. and I will duell in the midſt of 
the ſons of Iſrael ; that is, in the midſt 
of the tribes denominated from thoſe ſons ; 
Reuben, Simeon, &c. 

FouUuRTHLY, Becauſe (as the beſt com- 
ment upon this text) in all the marches and 
encampments of the ſons of 1/rael, the court 


of 


* Which is thus very favitily rendered in the Engli/h 
tranſlation. An! let them mate me a ſanctuary, that I may 
dwell amon 2ſt then. 

+ This alio is faultily tranſlated, among the children of 
Iſrael. 
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of the tabernacle was always ſituate in the 
centre of the tribes, and the tabernacle in the 
centre of the court ; like the tent of the cap- 
tain general, (ſays Lam?) in the midſt of 
the army; three of the tribes to the eaſt of 
it, three to the weſt, three to the north, and 
three to the ſouth. Num. i. 53. Num. ii.) And 
to this I apprehend, refers that paſſage in the 
Ixxvth P/alm, Ver, 6. For promotion cometh 


neither from the eaſt, nor from the weſt, nor 


yet from the ſouth *. But God is the Judge: 
he putteth down one, and ſetteth up another. 
And it is certain, that the firſt election or 
promotion of the elders, that is, the princes 
of the people, into the great council, was by 
the immediate influence of the Spirit of 
Gop. 

FiFTHLy, When the men of K7rjath- 
jearim brought the ark into their city, they 
depoſited it in the houſe of Minadab in the 

Hill: 


* Here the prophet rebuking the pride of the princes, 
let them know, that their exaltation in reality procee led 
neither from the people, nor their own merits, but from 
Gop the Centre and Source of power: and therefore they 
ſhould be humbled in his preſence, I ſa:4 unto the foo's--. 
Deal not ſo fooliſhly---and to the wicked, Lift not up yo r 
born ; lift not up your horn on high, and ſpeak not with a 
ſtif nech; for promotion cometh neither from tie 75 wor 
from the weſt, nor from the ſouth: but God is the Judge; 
be putteth down one, and ſetteth up another 
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hill: (probably the moſt eminent and di- 
ſtinguiſhed fituation in the city) which hill *, 
faith Beda, overlook'd and commanded the 
whole town, and was therefore a fit place for 
the ark, which was quaſi arx totius Iſraelis, 
the beauty and bulwark of T/rael; and is it 
to be imagined, that David, who was ſo 
remarkably ſolicitous (as was before obſerv d) 
to find out a fit place for it, would be leſs 
careful to honour it with an advantageous 
ſituation, than the men of Krrjath-jearim ? 
eſpecially when it appears from many paſſages 
in the P/a/ms, that he conſidered Gop as the 
fortreſs or citadel, upon which, both his own 
ſafety, and that of his city, depended. 

Is it poſſible to imagine, that all this had 
no meaning ! that the example of Gop him- 
ſelf, and the practice of his people for ſo 
many ages, was matter of no inſtruction 
and direction to ſo wiſe and ſo religious a 
prince, in a point, which he had ſo intirely 
at heart? Is this to be imagined, in a nation, 
accuſtomed to be inſtructed by emblems from 
the beginning ? 

In the laſt place, it appears evidently 
from the text, that, when David ſet about 

* This is Dr. Trapp's vote. | 
removing 
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removing the ark, he purpoſed to remove it 
to himſelf; that is, his own dwelling in 
Hion: and it appears, with great evidence, 
that he dwelt in the fort; that is, the citadel : 
and as the ark had the firſt place in his care, 
it is not in any degree to be doubted, that it 
had the firſt place in his city, and in his citadel. 
The tabernacle, in Davids eſtimation, was 
the palace of Gop ( Lift up your heads, ye 
gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors; 
and the king of glory ſhall come in): and it 
could be no doubt with David, whether the 
palace of Gop ſhould have the pre-eminence. 
Nothing could be a more natural or obvious 
emblem of the power and ſuperintendence of 
Almighty Gop over all his works, than an 
elevated ſituation of his tabernacle, his palace, 
and throne, over every thing that encom- 
paſſed it. | 
THE inference from all this inquiry, is 
plain and ſhort, Teruſalem was the centre 
of union to all the tribes ; and to this plainly 
refers, that paſſage in the 1224 P/a/m, Je- 
ruſalem is built as a city that is at unity in 
itſelf. For thither the tribes go up to worſhip 
—— There is the ſeat of judgment, &c, Fer 
my brethren and companicns ſakes (that is, for 
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the common intereſt of the nation) I will 
wiſh thee proſperity. 

JERUSALEM, the great ſeat and centre 
of religion, and juſtice, was the centre of 
union to all the tribes; the palace, the cen- 
tre of the city; and the tabernacle, of the 
palace. 

BLESSED and happy is that nation, whoſe 
prince is the centre of union to his people ; 
and Gop (that is, true religion) the common 
centre and cement both ot people and prince! 

Tur indulgent reader will, I hope, par- 
don this digreſſion, merely as it contains 
matter of ſome little curioſity. It is not very 
tedious, and it pretends not to be very im- 


portant. 


— —„— 


CHAP. XIII. 


A Diſſertati on upon Dancing, in which 
David's Dancing before the Ark is 


examined, and vindicated. 


T is well known, that David's dancing 
before the ark hath long been matter of 
loud laughter with the libertine world, and a 


kind of filent ſhame with commentators, and 
| chriſtian 
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chriſtian writers, of all kinds; who ſeem to 
hang down their heads, as this proceſſion of 
the ark paſſes, in confuſion for the king of 
Iſrael ; ſome of them, now-and-then, drop- 
ping a ſhort word in his excuſe; not one 
daring to publiſh one page in his vindication 
and but one or two, that I know of, daring to 
quote one paſſage from any ancient writer of 
note in his favour. 


IN this fituatioa of things, it may be 


thought a raſh and arduous attempt, to ad- 
venture any vindication of his conduct in this 
point ; and I have myſelf long thought it ſo; 
till much meditation upon the ſubject, and 
a more thorough and inlarged examination of 
the opinions and practice of the wiſeſt and 
beſt men, in the wiſeſt and beſt ages, added 
to the precepts of Gop himſelf upon the 
point, thoroughly reconciled me, not only to 
the reaſonableneſs, but to the wiſdom and 
virtue of the practice; and encouraged me 
to offer my thoughts upon it, to the candid 
reader, in the natural order and arrange- 
ment, in which I found them, after long 
meditation, diſpoſed in my mind. 

IN the firſt place then, I found dancing 
mixed with the religious ceremonies of the 
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Fews, from Moſes to David; practiſed, and 

injoined by David, not reproved by Moſes; | 
practiſed by the moſt religious king, and by Ap. 
the ſiſter of the beſt and moſt religious law- 
giver; and commanded, as I apprehend, by 
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Gop himſelf *. And therefore the only in- 
quiry, that naturally fell in my way upon 
the point, was, to examine, whether this f 
appointment was worthy of Gop. And the t 
firſt queſtion neceſſary to determine this, was, f 
to inquire, whether the action was ſufficiently ſ 
grave and ſerious, or capable of being ſuited 
to the purpoſes of religion. | l 
IN anſwer to this, I ſoon ſatisfied myſelf, 8 
that chearfulneſs and gayety of heart were, P 
in many circumſtances, as well ſuited to the tl 
purpoſes of religion, as the moſt ſolemn gra- b 
vity ; otherwiſe Gop would not ſo exprefly i 
and ſo repeatedly have commanded his peo- | di 
ple, to rejoice in their religious ſolemnities, ag 
before him, b. 
fc 
* Inaſmuch as the precept relating to this feſtival, the WF 91 
feaſt of tabernacles, Deut. xvi. 14. which we tranſlate, a 
Thou ſhalt rejoice in thy feaſt, is in the letter of the original, pl 
Thou ſhalt rejoice in thy dance. And David's practice is, ay 


I think, the beſt comment upon the text; and, ar the ſame 
time, no bad proof that it was in this ſolemnity David m 
danced; which he did not in the former. 


Iy 
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In the next place, that the proceſſion of 
the ark was ſlow and ſolemn, is beyond all 
doubt: and the very order of the proceſſion 
demonſtrates it. 

Tre fingers and trumpeters went fore- 
moſt ; and it is evident, that, if the proceſ- 
fion had not been flow, (with proper reſts, 
for the muſick, and relieving the carriers of 
the ark) neither could the firſt find breath 
for their voices, nor the ſecond for their in- 
ſtruments. 

In the next place, David's dancing and 
leaping are a proof of this : if the proceſſion 
were not flow, he could find convenient 
place for neither, Now it is evident from 
the text, that his leaping, was that kind of 
bounding and ſpringing from the ground, 
which is ſo remarkable in the lamb and the 
deer : ſpringing up high in air, and riſing 
again upon the deſcent, as if the body re- 
bounded from the earth by its own elaſtick 
force: an action requiring, and denoting 
great activity and ſtrength; the moſt ſprightly, 
playful, and pleaſing of all animal motions; 
and ſuch as could not be exerted, but in the 
moſt erect and graceful attitude. 


M 3 My 


* 
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My next inquiry was, whether dancing any 
way tended to the happineſs and well-being of 
mankind. Did it tend to make them healthful ? 
Did it tend to make them innocently joyful ? 
Could it tend to form their manners to piety 
and virtue ? 

Tur dancing tends to the health of the 
whole human ſpecies, is confeſſed on all 
hands ; and capable of the plaineſt and moſt 
obvious proof : becauſe, in the variety of its 
motions, actions, attitudes, and reſts, it 
gives a more equable exerciſe to all the parts, 
muſcles, nerves, and fibres of the body, than 
any other employment or amuſement either 
of peace, or war. Now, more equabl: 
exerciſe gives more equable ſtrength, and 
conveys more equable nouriſhment, to all 
the parts; and therefore better preſerves 
them in proportion, activity and vigour ; 
the effects of which are, a better ſhape, 2 
better complexion, a more eaſy motion, a 
more erect and graceful carriage , and 2 
greater jitneſs for every exerciſe of peace or 
war; and of conſequence, for every end of 


* See this point, and every thing elſe relating to this 
ſubject, diſcuſſed more fully in Mr. Burrette's very learned 
Memoires ſur la danſe, &c. in the memoirs of the royal 
academy of Sciences, vol. I. 

ſo- 
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ſociety. Thus far then, the appointment is 
moſt certainly worthy of Gop. 


In the next place, dancing is a moſt na- 
tural expreſſion of joy, and at the fame time 
a natural fountain of joy; it raiſes the ſpirits 
beyond the power of wine, and diffuſes 
feſtivity and alacrity throughout the whole 
frame; and, as nothing is more agreeable to 
the Creator, than the innocent felicity of his 
creatures, ſo nothing could at once better 
become his wiſdom and his goodneſs, than fo 
to contrive his religious inſtitutions, as to 
make his creatures find their felicity in their 


diſcharge of duty to him. 


Our third queſtion is, whether dancing bc 
capable of forming the manners to piety and 
virtue. And in order to determine this, le: 
me beſeech the candid reader to ſuſpend his 
prejudices for a few moments; and caimly to 
cenſider, that dancing is a ſcience of imita- 
tion *, as muſick, poetry, and ſculpture are; 
and its principal purpoſe is, to repreſent tc 
the life the actions of men; and expreſs the 
ſeveral paſſions that agitate them, by grace- 


ful 

* As Ariſtotle and Plutarch confeſs ut he, Ariſtotl- 

in the beginning of his Poesie; and P (Hig } 
of his Sympoſaicks. 
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ful, meaſured motions Þ : and conſequently, 
this ſcience of imitation is as capable as any 
of the reſt, ( perhaps more ſo) to be applied 
to the formation of the manners. And this 
is evident, even from the diſrepute and diſ- 
advantage it hath fallen under, with the 
grave part of mankind, for ſome ages paſt. 
From whence did this ariſe, but from that 
corruption and looſeneſs of manners intro- 
duced by the fantomimes, in their dances 
upon the publick theatres of 1faly; in 
which they imitated the lewd loves of their 
fabled divinities, and other abominations too 
vile to be mentioned? And therefore Plato, 
who honoured this ſcience to ſo high a degree, 
carefully banithed every kind of dance, that 
could ſo much as be ſuſpected of an immo- 
ral tendency, from his common-wealth ; 
ſuch as thoſe of the Nymphs, the Agipans, 
the Satyrs, and Sz/enz ; tho* introduced under 
the pretext of certain religious ceremonials 
and expiations. Strange explations, that 


＋ Scaliger gives this definition of it in the firſt book of 
Ius Poetichs, cap. xviii. morus compoſitus, numeroſus, 
cum geſtu effingens rem aut perſonam, vel quam cauit, ve 
qua tacet. 


And Atheners tolls us, that the ſculptors of Greece care- 
2 M 


fully ſtudied the action: of the dancers, to icarn from them 


tu. moſt graceful attitudes that ſuited cach paſſion. 


pollute 


. 
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pollute where they ſhould purify ! and intro- 
duced as many abominations into Greece, as 
the pantomimes did into Italy: abominations 
which even Tiberius himſelf thought too de- 
teſtable to be endured in publick ; and there- 
fore he baniſhed the dancers from Rome; al- 
tho' this practice is well known to have been 
in high eſteem there, in the better ages of the 
common-wealth. 

Tre Salii (the prieſts of Mars) were 
inſtituted by Numa, their wiſfeſt and moſt 
virtuous king; in whoſe ceremonials, the 
nobleſt men of the nation danced (as Lucian 
aſſures us) moſt gravely and religiouſly ; of 
whom, it is well known that Scipio Africa- 


t nus the elder was one, But when the Han- 
X fmmes introduced their corruptions, the 
i practice fell into diſgrace, This ſufficiently 
„ accounts for Damitian's turning Cæcilius Ru- 
er finus *, a man of gueſtorial dignity out of 
4 the /enate, for being fond of dancing and 
1 geſticulation, ſays Suetonius; for Cicero's re- 
r proaching Gabinius, a conſular man, with 
ſos having danced ; and ſaying, that 20 /ober man 
1 danced, And the truth is, even drunkenneſs 
ily 8 o Xipoilin names him. Suctonius only ſays, vum 
auaſtorium, &c. 

Acc | 
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was a wretched excuſe for ſuch dancing, as 
Rome, faſt degenerating, then endured. But 
theſe objections no more affect the ſcience of 
dancing, than the lewd tablets of Tiberius 
do the ſcience of painting ; which Rubens, 
Raphael, and many others, have ſufficiently 
ſhewn to be capable of being redeemed from 
the vileſt purpoſes, and applied to the no- 
bleſt. 

SIMONIDES uſed to ſay of dancing, that it 
was ſilent poetry; and of poetry, that it was 
eloquent dancing { P/u?. Sympo; lib. ix. c. 15.) 
It is evident from hence, that he conſidered 
dancing, as one of thoſe ſciences, by which 
mankind might be inſtructed ; as they were 
in a principal manner by poetry, for many 
ages: and had he conſidered dancing under 
the advantages both of verſe and muſick, 
added to it, he had ſeen it in a much nobler 
and more inſtructive light. It is out of all 
doubt, that virtne may be both taught and 
improved by painting; and does any man 
think, that virtue in dead colours is more at- 
fecting, animating, and inſpiring, than vir- 
tue in living action; than virtue (as it were) 
in perſon? For example, — It is well known 


that the Spartans (who derived the origin of 
this 
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this ſcience from their favourite divinities, 
(Caſtor and Pollux) marched to battle in cer- 
tain movements, adjuſted to the mea- 
ſures of martial ſounds, Would the picture 
of Cleomenes, or Leonidas, leading his Spar- 
tans to battle, in a meaſured movement, 
(ſuppoſe it drawn to the life, by the pencil 
of Apelles) affect the ſpectators more, than 
the real hero, actually moving to the meaſure 
of martial ſounds; now calling upon the 
gods, with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, 
now clanging his ſhield, now ſhaking, and 
now poiſing his lance, as in act to dart it 
againſt the enemy; now ſpringing forward 
to invade the foe, and now bounding back, 
or to either hand, to avoid his weapons? We 
may form ſome idea of this, from what Julius 
Scaliger tells of himſelf, in the forecited chap- 
ter of his poeticks. He tells us, that in his 


youth he often danced that martial dance, 


called the Pyrrh:ici, before the emperor Ma- 


ximilian, to the aſtoniſhment of all Ger- 


many; and that the emperor was once ſo 
{truck with his warlike activity, that he 
cried out, This lad was either born in a coat of 


mail, inſtead of a ſkin, or rocked in one, 
inſtead of a cradle, 
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Thar military virtue was taught and ex- 
preſſed by this practice, is, I think evident 
from a paſſage in Plutarch's Laconick apo- 
phthegms: he tells us, that Ageſilaus the great 
being asked, why the Spartans uſed pipes 
when they fought, anſwered, That when all 
move in meaſure, the cowards and the cou- 
rageous may be made manifeſt. Picture ſpeaks 
only to the eye; but dancing, accompanied 
with vocal and inſtrumental mufick, ſpeaks 
to the eye, to the ear, to the ſoul: and to 
all theſe : in a variety of ſucceſſive actions, 
attitudes, and accents, the moſt moving and 
intereſting that it is poſſible to conceive. 
And are all theſe powers of ſound and mo- 
tion applicable only to the intereſt of military 
virtue? God forbid !——They are equally ap- 
plicable to the promotion of humility, piety, 
penitence, and full truſt and confidence in 
the power and protection of Almighty Gop. 
It would otherwiſe follow, that none of theſe 
virtues could be either repreſented in picture, 
or perſonated in ſculpture, or in life; a po- 
ſition fooliſh in itſelf, and falſe in fact. It is 
true David's dancing upon the removal of 
the ark ſeems to have been expreſſive of joy 
and thankſgiving only; and, that properly 

effected, 
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effected, his end was anſwered. But had he 
been called upon to praiſe Gop in the dance, 
upon other ſolemn occaſions, I, for my 
own part, dare not ſay or ſurmiſe, that his 
dancing, I mean his moving in certain ſerious 
and ſolemn meaſures, ſuited to muſick of the 
ſame character and tendency, might not have 
been as inſtructive and affecting, to all the 
purpoſes of piety, as his poetry and peni- 
tence. I do from my ſoul believe it might be 
more ſo, on this occaſion of publick and reli- 
gious joy, than both; when all the powers of 
harmony, melody, meaſure, graceful action, 
and hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, 
were added to the natural force, energy, and 
ſublimity of thoſe noble compoſitions 

ThE candid reader is, I hope, by this 
time fully convinced, that the inſtitution of 
dancing, as a ceremonial of religion, was 
neither unwiſe, nor unworthy of Gop; no 
way unworthy the fountain of felicity to 
appoint, or the man after Gop's own heart 
to practiſe — and I ſubmit it to him, whe- 
ther Mr. Bayle, in his ſneers upon David's 


dancing, hath not juſtly drawn upon himſelf, 


the ſame imputation of ignorance, raſhneſs, 
and immodeſty, which Lucian urges againſt 
Croton, 
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Croton, for accuſing the very beſt thing in 
mortal life, (ſo he rates the ſcience of dance- 
ing) and cenſuring what he did not under- 
and. x 

HayinG proceeded thus far, I next ſet 
myſelf to examine (more for the ſatisfaction 
of others than my own) the judgment of 
antiquity upon this point, 


AND here, I cannot but obſerve, that I. 


found a moſt ſurpriſing uniformity between 
the practice of the people of Gop, and both 
the opinions and practice of the wiſeſt and 
moſt philoſophick men of the heathen 
world in relation to this matter. With them 
alſo, I found its original deduced from 
heaven; ſome placing it under the preſidence 
of the Muſes ; ſome making it coeval with 
the creation, and the great Gop of love; 
ſome deriving it from Orpheus and Muſes ; 
others, from the later divinities of Caſtor and 
Pollux; and others from Minerva, the god- 

deſs of war and wiſdom. | 
I FouND it, after this, practiſed by the 
wiſeſt nations, upon the moſt ſerious and 
ſolemn occaſions ; in their ſacrifices, in their 
proceſſions in honour of the gods, and in 
their marches againſt their enemies, invoking 
| the 
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the aid of thoſe gods. And Strabo tells us, 
(lib. x.) it was a cuſtom common both to 
Greeks and Barbarians, to celebrate their 
facrifices with feſtivity; ſome with enthu- 
ſiaſm, and ſome without; ſome with muſick, 
and ſome without. And Lucian expreſly 
ſays, that among the ancients, no ceremo- 
nial of religion, no expiation, no atone- 
ment, was accounted rightly accompliſhed, 
without dancing (de ſaltatione, p. 504.), 

ATHENA£US allo has gathered great au- 
thorities upon this head. I ſhall mention 
only four : Lib. i. pag. 22. Pindar, ſays he, 
calls Apollo a dancer, 


The dancer king of ſplendour *. 


And Homer, or one of the Homeride, in 


the hymns to Apollo Þ, 


Graceful ſuſtain and ſtrike the ſounding lyre, 
More graceful now, and lofty in thy gait ! 


(One would imagine the poet had heheld Da- 
vid in the proceſſion). Nor did the antients, 
(as he informs us) think dancing beneath the 


* Oę n dy) aid; dvd . 
t * Ne gealy Fav Fatty KINder) e, 
Kaz xai dd! Bids, 


dignity 
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dignity even of Fupiter; of whom Eumelus 


the Corinthian ſays, 


Danc'd in the midſt the Sire of gods and men. 
He tells us alſo, (lib. xiv. pag. 628.) that 


there was a graceful and magnificent kind of 
dance in uſe with the Athenian chorus, of 
which Socrates ſays in one of his poems, 


0 \ Pp 1 ev 
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Mho in the chorus beaour beſt the gods, 
Are beſt in baitle. 


I FounÞD dancing alſo celebrated by the 


moſt antient and venerable poets; I found 


high praiſes upon it, in the mouths of the 
ableſt philoſophers ; with many ſerious pre- 
cepts for the regulation of the practice; and 
reflections upon the uſe and importance of it, 
to the formation of the manners. 

IN one word, I found it practiſed by the 


wiſeſt men, by more than one of the great- 


eſt heroes, and by the moſt dignified mon- 
arch of all antiquity ; and practiſed to this 
day, from the earlieſt antiquity, by ſeveral 
nations of the eaſt and ſouth, 


* Miwuoird” dy arollatye dydgar Te viwv Te. 
I THEN 
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I THEN asked myſelf, Can all antiquity 
be miſtaken and deluded in this point, from 
Moſes to Socrates, and from Socrates to Plu— 
tarcb? Would Homer have made a chorus 
of dancers an ornament of his hero's ſhield, 
and that ornament the work of a god *? And 
would he elſewhere (Odyſſ. l. 8.) have placed 
a chorus of dancers under the conduct and 
direction of the divine Demodochus, at once 
modulating their meaſures with his voice and 
lyre? And would Heſiod have made another, 
chorus the ornament of the ſhield of Her- 
cules, a hero and a demi-god, had dancing 
been below the regard of mortals ? 

Ir is well known, from Plato's common- 
wealth, (b. 3.) that the Egyp7:ans conſecrated 
both muſick and dancing to the ſole ſervice 
of the gods, by a law, which they gloried 
to have ſubſiſted amongſt them from time 
immemorial (long before this world of ours 
had any being). Could not only they, but 
the Spartans alſo, Athenians, TheſſaliansÞ, 


* Iliad 18. 

+ The Theſſalians (ſays Lucian) gave the rulers an! 
leaders of the people the title of præſaltores, that is, dance- 
leaders: and thought it an high honour to inſcribe the title 
upon the pedeſtals of their ſtatues. 
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and Cretans*, be miſtaken, as one man, in 
this affair, in their wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
ages? Would Cyrus, the wiſeſt, the moſt 
virtuous, the moſt venerable monarch of the 
earth, allow himſelf to lead the dance in a 
religious proceſſion, a little before his death, 
(Cyroped. 1. 8.) if dancing were an inde- 
cency? Would Socrates, confeſſedly the 
wiſeſt and beſt man of all antiquity, practiſe 
and praiſe it, in his advanced years; and 
Plato, the greateſt philoſopher, write pre- 
cepts concerning it, (de republ. I. 5.) and ce- 


lebrate its great importance towards forming 


the manners to virtue, if the practice were 
in itſelf either indecent, unwiſe or unvir- 


tuous? Would ſo wile and ſo grave a people 


as the Romans endure it, in one of the moſt 
ſolemn ceremonials of their religion? Would 
ſo great a philoſopher, and ſo good a man, as 


Plutarch, place this ſcience under the dire- 
ction of the muſes, inſinuating the advantages 


derived to mankind, from having their un- 
ruly paſſions reſtrained, and rightly directed, 
by appoſite dancing, muſick and ſong (Symp. 


* He allo tells us, that the nobiliry of Crete ſtudied this 
art, (even thoſe of the royal family) and thought it their 
glory to excel im it. 


1. 9. 


421; 
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I. 9. c. 14.) ; and elſewhere (c. 15.) lament, 
that dancing had undergone the fate of J- 
cus, who, by ſome guilt againſt the gods, 
received now no honour but from men; add- 
ing, that it had now allied itſelf to mean 
muſick, and fallen from that divine poetry 
to which it was once aſſociated; by which 
means, it reigned now only in the theatres, 
among the many, but loſt all honour with 
wiſe and excellent men? Is this the judgment 
of all the wiſer and molt virtuous ancients 
upon the point; and ſhall the ſupercilious 
ſneers of a few conceited, ſuperficial mo- 
derns, weigh down all theſe authorities and 
examples? Are we to take the meaſures of 
fit and juſt, from our own conceit and igno- 
rance, from our prejudices, uſages and man- 
ners, eſpecially in climes ſo different, and 
ages and countries ſo remote from the pra- 
ctices we reprehend? Let me be allowed at 
leaſt to doubt, whether a little leſs arrogance, 


and more modeſty, might not better become 


us. 

LET Mr. Bayle then, and his whole tribe 
of minute admirers and followers, accuſe 
and revile David, for praiſing God in the 
dance; and let the wiſdom of Egypt, the 

N 2 South; 
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South, and the Eaſt, acquit him! Let Apollo, 
and Hercules, Caftor and Pollux, Minerva, 
and the Mujes, juſtify and applaud him! Let 
*, and“ “ *, and ** * (names with which 
I ſhall not, in indulgence to my vanity, 
adorn this work) ſatirige him; and Muſs, 
and (if the reader thinks fit) Orpheus, Homer, 
Herod, Simonides, and Pindar, celebrate him! 
Let Cyrus, and Leonidas, Cleomenes, and 
Scipio the elder, ſupport him! Let Socrates, 
Plato, Plutarch, Strabo, (and even Lucian) 
vindicate and revere him! And, what is infi- 
nitely above all theſe put together, let the 
Gop of heaven command and accept him! 

LEr me be indulged to conclude this cha- 

ptcr with two ſhort obſervations, 
Tu firſt is, that the inſtitution of the 
Selii, or prieſts of Mars, among the Ro- 
mans, was (as I humbly apprehend) derived 
from the exwiſh prieſthood. 

Tar Jeu high-prieſt wore a broidered 
coat; a tunick of gold, and blue, and purple, 
and ſcarlet; a girdle, and a breait-plate : the 
Roman Salii, who had alſo their præſiil or 
preſident, wore a belt, a breaſt-plate, and a 
painted coat, or a coat of many colours *, 


* Turicd fifa — vcrſfcolor. 
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(the ground of which was purple) and a 
robe of ſtate . The Roman Sali; (mixed 
with young girls, called Salian virgins) 
danced, and ſung verſes, as Livy aſſures us, 
(Iib. 1.) in their procefſions, in honour of 
Mars, the god of war: The Jeroiſh prieſts 
danced, and ſung verſes, in their proceſſions, 
in honour of the Lord of hoſts; and maids 
and matrons joined in the chorus. Now, the 
Lord of boſts, in the phraſeology of the 
Jews, is moſt certainly Mars in the ſtyle of 
the Heathen, 

Tux next obſervation is this, that the joy 
and feſtivity injoined the Tees in their reli- 
gious ſolemnities, gave a moſt noble and 
diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence to the ceremonials 
of Gop's appointment, to his peculiar people, 
above thoſe of the deluded Heathen round 
about them. Whilſt the prieſts of Baal 
were crying, and cutting their fleſh, in ho- 
nour of their 1dols; the prieſts of the true 
Gop were in high enjoyment of their being, 
and ſinging Halleluiahs to their Maker! 
Whilſt the wretched worſhippers of Tham- 


* Trabea. 
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mu were weeping the death *, and whine- 
ing, in doleful ſtrains, the lewd adulterous 
love of their fabled divinity ; the maidens 
and matrons of Hrael were dancing, playing 
upon pſalteries and timbrels, and ſinging 
ſongs of joy and thankſgiving, to the Gop of 
life, and the pure fountain of love! Whilſt 
the ſervile Saturnine adorers of Moloch were 
ruthleſly ſacrificing their own iſſue, their 
ſons and daughters , to that monſter of 
cruelty, and knew no other uſe of muſick 
than to drown their dying cries &; the ſons 
and daughters of 7/rae/ were pouring out 
their praiſes to the Gop of mercy, upon the 
trumpet, the cornet, the loud cymbal, the 
well-tuned cymbal, warbling them upon the 
harp, the lute and the lyre, breatheing them 
from the tuneful voice, and rejoicing in the 
gance, — Bleſſed diſparity, pre-eminence 


* Plutarch tells us, that when ſome perſons from Thebes 
2 ked Lycurgus's opinion about the ſacrifices and lamenta- 
tions which they had inſtiruted in honour of Leucothea, 
he anſwere ]; If you think her a goddeſs, do not lament; if 
a woman, do not ſacrifice to her as a goddeſs. Plut. Lacon. 
Apophthegms. 

nl. Fx. 4. Kü i. 27. 

S That this was the practice of the parents, who ſtood by 
on theſe occaſions, Platarch inſoi ms us in his treatiſe upon 
ſuperltition. | 


worthy 
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worthy the Gop of mercy and truth, and 
fountain of felicity*! 


— — 


CHAP. XL 


David defigns to build a Temple, but 
is forbidden. God's Promiſes to his 
Poſterity. Da vip's Thankſpivings. 


OW was David at reſt, as the ſacred 

writer informs us, from all his ene- 
mies round about him: and now doubtleſs he 
recollected that command of Gop to his 
people, in the xiith chap. of Deuteronomy, by 
his prophet Mo/es, that, hen God ſhould give 
them reſt from all their enemies round about, 
ſo that they ſhould dwell in ſafety, then (faith 
Moſes) there ſhall be a place, which the Lord 
your God ſball chooſe, to cauſe his Name 10 
diboell there: thither ſhall ye bring all that I 


If it be asked, Whether this encomium upon dancing be 
intended as an argument for introducing that exerciſe into 
the worſhip of Gop? (as one very juticious reader of this 
work in manulcript apprehended it might) I anſwer, that 
my only view was to defend a practice appointed by Gon 
to a particular people, and at a particular time; and, it may 
wo re omitted, under theChriſtian oxconomy, wich cqua! 
vwiidom, 
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command you; your burnt-offerings, and your 
ſacrifices, your tythes, &c. that is, that it 
ſhould be the reſidence of the ark of Gop, 
and the ſeat of his ſervice; conſequently 
there ſhould be his temple. Feru/alem was 
that choſen plice, Gop had now given his 
people reſt, from all their enemies round 
about them: and therefore David reaſonably 
concluded, that now was the time for erect- 
ing the temple, and eitabliſhing the ſervice 
of Goy in all its perfection. And now, as 
is generally believed, he penn'd the xciid P/aln: 
as a hymn of thankſgiving to Gop, for that 
bleſſing of peace and reſt beſtowed upon his 
people. But whoever attends carefully to 
the ſtyle of that Pſalm, will, I imagine, 
be more inclined to believe it written in the 
interval between the firſt Philiſtine defeat, 
related in the ixch chapter of this hiſtory, and 
their ſecond invaſion; upon their confede- 
rating a- new, and gathering together to a ſe- 
cond attempt againſt him. 

To this, I apprehend, refer theſe words in 
the 7th verſe of this Pſalm: When the wicked 
forivg up as the graſs, He had juſt mowed 
down his enemies, and they were now ſpring- 
ing up again, like a new crop of graſs from 

| 2 rich 
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a rich field: but how flouriſhing ſoever theſe 
workers of iniquity were, David fully con- 
fided, that they ſhould ſoon be deſtroyed for 
ever. The glory of ſinners is, at beſt, but 
the flower of a withering graſs: but the 
righteous * ſhall flouriſh like a palm-tree; he 
ſhall grow lite a cedar in Lebanon, which, 
at the ſame time that it inlarges upon earth, 
riſes towards heaven, 

Thx Pſalm which I take to be the pecu- 
liar compoſition of this interval of reſt, which 
ſucceeded tlus ſettlement of the ark in its 
place, is the Ixxxivth + for the ſacred hiſto- 
rian informs us, that this fettiement was no 
ſooner over, than David ſet his heart upon 
building a temple to Gop; an edifice in ſom- 
meaſure worthy of his majeſty ! at leaſt, as 
far as carthly magnificence can attain or ex- 
preſs, He could not bear, that his own ſove- 

reignty 
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Ver. 12. 
+ The author of this Pſalm ſpeaks of the altars of Gop in 
a manner that ſhews them to be then comparatively deſo- 
lated. --- There were at this time two altars erected in the 
kingdom of Judæa to the true GoD, but neither of them 
in the place of his own appointment; that at Hebron not at- 
tended by any appointed number of prieſts, that we know 
of, as that at Gibeon was, although but ſlenderly, and by a 
few ; ſo little crouded, that the birds of the air might build 
unmoleſted in tnem,---VVe hear only of one altar after the 
building 
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reignty ſhould be ſet off by a palace of cedar, 
whilſt the ark of Gop, the emblem and 
pledge of his preſence, and throne of his 
earth] yreſiden ce, dwelt under curtains, Da- 
vid's ſoul was far exalted above thoſe grovel- 
ing and abject ſpirits, which imagine the 
meaneſt manſions ſufficient for the ſervice of 
Gop; and for that reaſon are little ſolicitous 
to have their churches better than barns, unan- 
xious of adding any advantages or diſtinctions, 
that tended to inlarge, to ennoble, to exalt their 
ſouls. Had David been in this way of think- 
ing, it is certain, the law of Mo/es then extant, 


building of the temple ; therefore this Pſalm was written 
before that period. The author of this Pſalm ſpeaks of the 
tabernacles of Gop; there were two tabernacles now ex- 
tant: we hear of no tabernacle after the building of the 
temple; therefore thisPſalm was written before that period. 


The author of this Pſalm wiſhes eagerly for the courte of 


the Lord: the tabernacle had but one court; therefore his 
wiſhes muſt be for the courts of the temple, which were 
many; and as the temple was not yet extant, theſe wiſhes 
could only mean the author's eager deſire to {ce that temple 
erected. 


N. B. Since this note was written, another interpretation 
of the paſſage referred to in the lxxxivth Pſalm hath 
been ſuggeſted to me, by a perſon whoſe judgment hath 
great weight with me. In his opinion, the paſſage re- 
lating to the ſparrow and {wallow ſhould be thus under- 
ſtood; as if David had ſaid, The ſwallow hath an 
houſe, and the ſparrow a neſt, &c. but my houſe and 
my reft are with thee; even thy altars, O Lord of 
hoſts, my King and my Gop. 


and 


2 
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and in the hands of every T/raelite, the 
prieſts, the Levites, the prophets and their 
ſchools, the altars at Hebron and Gibeon, 
and the tabernacles at Gibeon and Ferujalem, 
their ſervice, and their attendants, might 
ſufficiently have anſwered the purpoſes of 
religion, to his own people. But this was but 
a ſmall part of Davids deſign. His aim 
was, to give the worſhip of Gop all the 
dignity due to it; to diſfuſe the glory of Gop 
throughout the ends of the earth; that the 
light of true religion ſhould rite up from 
Feruſalem, like the ſun from bis tabernacle 
that, like that, its gong forth ſhould be from 
the uttermoſt parts of the heaven, and its cir- 
cuit unto the ends of it; and that nothing 
ſhould be bid from its vital and heavenly in- 
fluence. This (as I elſewhere obſerved) ap- 
pears evidently from the Ith Pſalm (v. 1, 2.): 
The mighty God, even the Lord, hath ſpoken, 
and called the earth, from the rijing of the 
ſun, unto the going down thereof, Out of 
Sion the perfection of beauty, God bath ſhined. 

LET us then form to ourſelves the idea of 
a man, greatly delighted with what he had 
already done towards the citabliſhment of 
the divine worſhip, and the propagation of 


true 
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true religion ; but at the ſame time, under a 
deep ſenſe of the deficiency of his beſt en- 
deavours, and an ardent defire of doing 
O 
more; filled with the image of a glorious 
and magnificent temple, impreſſed upon him 
by the immediate influence of the Spirit of 
Gop®; conſcious of the immenſe ſums re- 
quiſite to the undertaking, and his own ina- 
bility to ſupply them; but at the ſame time, 
well experienced, and fully confiding, in the 
bounty and beneficence of the Almighty to 
him, That Gop who had raiſed him from 
the fold to a throne, could as eaſily enable 
him to build a houſe for his worſhip, as far 
tranſcending his palace, as that did his origi- 
nal cottage. It is true, his country was at 
preſent poor; but 1t was as eaſy for Gop to 
make a poor country rich, as to fill a barren 
and dry valley with fountains of living water. 
It was a fixed principle with David, that he 
whoſe ſtrength was in Gop, mult be bleſſed 
(ver. 5.); and that if he had /ig ways at heart, 
he muſt go on from ſtrength to ſtrength, and 
{nd no difficulty inſuperable in the proſecu- 
tion of his upright purpoſes. 
* 1 Chrov. xxvili. 11,12. Here we are told, that David 


gave Solomon the pattern of the porch, &'c. and of all that 
he had by the Spirit, of the honſe, &c. 
LET 
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LET the reader then confider David 
thus circumſtanced (as undoubtedly he was 
at this time); and if he be convinced from the 
note referred to in p. 185. that this Pſalm 
could not be written after the building of the 
temple, he will beſt judge for himſelf, whe- 
ther it was moſt probably written in this ſitua- 
tion of David's mind and circumſtances. 
Trar David was highly delighted with 
the eſtabliſhment of the tabernacle, and its 
ſervice, and at the ſame time had his heart 
ſet upon building the temple, is not to be 
denied. The reader then will beſt judge 
for himſelf, who elſe but David could cry 
out in that tranſport of delight, fervent piety, 
ardent deſire, and earneſt longing for the 
temple of Gop, P/al. Ilxxxiv. 1. How ami- 
able are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hoſts !---- 
2. My foul longeth , yea even fainteth, for 
the courts of the Lord : my heart and my fleſh 


crieth out for the living God. O Lord God 


of hoſts, hear my prayer. O Lord our ſhield, 
look upon the face of thine anointed. -=- For 
the Lord God is a fun and a ſhield: the Lord 


* If the humble tabernacles of Gop were ſo delightful, 


how much more the courts of the temple in all their gran- 
deur and glory! 


87 7 77 
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will give grace and glory; no good thing will 
he with-hold from them that walk uprightly. 
LEr us ſuppoſe then, (what is not at all 
unnatural) that David, upon conceiving this 
great deſign of building the temple, had 
poured out his purpoſe in fervent prayers to 
Gop, imploring his aid and protection, and 
confiding in his ſupport, to the accompliſh- 
ment of it; could any words more aptly or 
emphatically expreſs the fulneſs of his heart 
upon this head than thoſe of this Pſalm? 
LEr us ſuppoſe him to have communicated 
any pſalm he compoſed upon this occaſion, to 


Nathan, his prophet, *and his friend; what 


other anſwer could the prophet make to him, 
on ſuppoſition that this was the very Pſalm 
ſo communicated, than that which we find 
recorded of him 2 Sam. vii. 3. let the candid 
reader examine and compare. 


PSALMIST:; 


My foul longeth, yea even fainteth, for the 
courts of the Lord: my heart and my fleſh 
crieth out for the living God. 

Bleſſed is the man whoſe ſtrength is in thee.— 
No good thing will he with-hold from them 

that 


2 
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that walk uprightly.---- O Lord of hoſts, 
bleſſed is the man that truſteth in thee, 


PROPHET. 


Go, do all that is in thine heart: for the 
Lord is with thee, 


NATHAN found that the purpoſe of build- 
ing the temple was deep at David's heart; 
he perceived that God had hitherto remark- 
ably bleſſed and protected him, and that Da- 
vid intirely relied upon his protection ; and 
therefore, when he told him of his defign to 
build the temple, he bids him go and do all 
that was in his heart; for the Lord was with 
him. | 

THis was the deciſion of a prophet, in 
favour of David's purpoſe; but we learn 
from this hiſtory, that even the deciſions 
of prophets, in favour of the beſt purpoſes, 
without the immediate authority of Gop, 


are not always to be depended upon (Lines 


of unerring guidance are too narrow for the 
deyious ſpirit of man *): for the ſacred wri- 
ters inform us, that the word of the Lord 
came that ſame night to Nathan, informing 


* Nimis anguſta res eſt nuſpiam errare. 


him 
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him to this purpoſe, and commanding him 
to go and tell David his ſervant, that he ap- 
proved of his intention to build him an houſe, 
but had reſerved the execution of that great 
deſign for one of his ſons: that, as his 
people had hitherto been in a fluctuating un- 
ſettled ſtate, he had choſen to have the ark 
of his covenant depoſited in a tabernacle, 
capable of being carried from place to 


place, as their occaſions required: that 
he had now appointed a place for them, 


and would eſtabliſh them, in a more 
ſettled and undiſturbed condition, than 
had hitherto been indulged them; un- 
moleſted and unoppreſſed by the wicked 
world around them, as he then was : that 
as for David himſelf, Gop, who had raiſed 


him from an humble ſhepherd, to a monarch 


of no mean figure and eſteem in the earth, 


who had ſignally bleſſed him in all his under- 
takings, had yet a great deal of other work 
for him to do: that as he had hitherto ſub- 
dued all his enemies before him, he would 
ſtill continue to do ſo, (for many more yet 
remained to be conquered *) till they were 


* This is p'ainly implied in that promile, 1 CHron. xvit. 
10. Moreover I wit! ſubdue all thine enemies. 
, 
all 
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all deſtroyed.---There is another reaſon elſe- 
where * aſſigned for Gop's refuſing to let 
David build him an houſe; but as it is pro- 
bable that was given at another time, it will 
be more properly conſidered in the ſubſequent 
part of this hiſtory. 

THis refuſal was followed by a promiſe 
full of conſolation, that Gop would aſſured- 
ly make him an houſe; and when his day, 
were fulfilled, and he ſhould ſleep with his 
fathers, he would ſet up his ſeed after him, 
which ſhould be of his ſons, and eſtabliſh his 
kingdom; adding, He ſhall build an houſe for 
my Name, and I will ctabliſh the throne of 
hrs kingdom for ever: I will be his father, 
and he ſhall be my ſon ; if he commit iniquity, 
1 will chaſten him with the rod of men , and 1 
with the ſtripes of the children of men; but 1 
| my mercy ſhall not depart away from him, as 
; I took it away from Saul, whom I put away 


: before thee; and thine houſe and thy kingdom 
Hall be eftabliſhed for ever before thee ||. 
4 THESE 


*I Chron. xxii. 1 Kings v. 

> lt is remarkable, that the original text is, old mzex ; that 

is, with the gentleneſs of men to the children of their old age. 
This is a plain indication of the immor:ality of Me 

Huh and a ſure promiſe to Da vid, that he himſolf ſhould ſæe 


| Ut eſtabliſhment, and continuance of it; which make 
80 Vo L. II. 0 chat 
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THESE promiſes plainly reſpe& Solomon, 
and his poſterity according to the fleſh, the 
kings of Judah : but there is a ſupplement 
to this account, recorded in the xviith chap, 
of the firſt book of Chronicles, at the 14th 
verſe; which contains a promiſe, that can only 
reſpect that fon of David, who was at the 
ſame time ſtrictly and immediately the Son of 
Gonp---Twall ſettle him in my foilſè*, and in my 
kingdom, for ever; and his throne ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed for evermore. And this is accordingly 
applied to our bleſſed Saviour by an angel 
from heaven, in the firſt chapter of St. Luke's 
goſpel at the 324 and 334 verſes: And be 
{hall be great, and ſhall be called the Son of 
he Higheſt : and the Lord Ged ſhall give unto 
bi the throne of his father David. And he. 


that paſſage in the xxiſt Pſalm compoſed by David (and as I 
am fully {arish2d, referring to this paſſage) clear and intelli- 
gible, which hath hitherto been utterly unintelligible to me. 
He ashed Life of thee, and thou gaveſt him length of days 
for ever and ever. His glory is great in thy ſalvation; ho- 
nour aud majeſty haſt thou laid upon him; for thou haſt made 
him mojt bleſſed for ever.--- 

* That by the bouſe of God is meant his church, St. 
Pau! fully informs us, 1 Tim, iii. 15. That thou mayſt 
know how thou cughteſt ro behave th ſelf in the houſe of 
God, «vhich is the church of the livins God, the pillar and 
ground of truth. 


{ta 1 
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ſhall reign over the houſe of Jacob for ever. 


And of his kingdom there ſhall be no end*, 

THE goodneſs of Gop to his ſervant Da- 
vid is eminently conſpicuous in this meſſage. 
He refuſed him the requeſt which he had ſet 
his heart upon, above all other ; the granting 
of which, I am ſatisfied, would have given 
him more ſolid joy, than the ſovereignty of 
the whole earth: but he ſoftened the refuſal, 
by the kindeſt promiſes and affurances ; by 
promiſes of ſignal and long continuing favours, 
to his poſterity ; long continuing in earthly 
ſplendor and authority, and concluding in 
an eternal dominion over the church and peo- 
ple of Gop. 

As ſoon as Nathan had delivered this di- 
vine meſſage to the king, David, over- 
whelmed at once with gratitude and aſto- 
niſhment at the infinite bounty of Gop to 
him, haſtens to the tabernacle, to indulge 
the overflowings of his heart, and pour out 
his acknowledgments to his Divine Bene- 
factor. Accordingly, he ſat down before the 
throne of Gop, unqueſtionably crouching, 


* The like application is alſo made by St. Paul, Heb. i. 5. 
Aud again, I will be to him a Father, and be ſball be to me 
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and fitting upon his feet, the poſture of moſt 
ſubmiſſive humiliation in the eaſtern world; 
and there, in broken accents of throbbing and 
panting gratitude, he labours out his prayers 
of praiſes and thankſgivings to his Maker, for 
his unbounded, unmerited, and unſpeakable 
mercies. 

W HO am IJ, O Lord God — and what is 
my houſe——that thou haſt brought me hitherto? 
—— And this was yet a ſmall thing in thy fight, 


O Lord God — but thou haſt ſpoken alſo of 


thy ſervant's houſe for a great while to come *, 
and haſt regarded me according to the 
eftate of a man of high degree. — O Lord 
God —— and what can David ſay more unts 
thee ? — For thou, Lord God, Rnoweſt thy 
fervant, 

HERE he ceaſed and pauſed — the ſtyle 
and ſentence ſhews it And after a while 
reſumes his acknowledgments, in a ſtrain, 
that demonitrates the broken, oppreſſed, un- 
connected condition of his thoughts, bewil- 
dered with gratitude, and an overflowing 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs to him. 


* It is obſervable, that what Nar han expreſſes by for 
ever, David explains by a long time to come; Which plainly 
proves, that for ever does not always mean a perpetual du- 
ration according to the Hebrew idiom. 


FOR 
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FOR thy work's ſake, and according to 
thine own heart, haſt thou done all theſe great 
things--- to make thy ſervant not WWhere- 
fore thou art great, O Lord God! for there is 
none like thee, neither anyGod beſide thee, accord- 
ing to all that we have heard with our ears, 


Ap here his contemplation upon the 11 
: grandeur and immenſity of the Divine Being, 15 
and peculiar goodneſs to himſelf, carries him 11 
* to conſider his infinite mercies to his peculiar > fi 
/ people: And what one nation in the earth is J. 
. like thy people Jraet, whom God went to re- L ö 
deem, to be his own people, to make thee a 44 

5 name of greatneſs and terribleneſs, by driving 4 
: out nations from before thy people, whom thou 1 
'y haſt redeemed out of Egypt, the nations, and _ $1 
their gods? — For thy people Iſrael didjt thou 14 
ns make thine own people for ever; and thou, 1 5 
* Lord, becameſt their God. | 1H 
hy AND now, recollecting that it was prin— 10 
by cipally for their ſakes he was exalted and 11 
a eſtabliſned in the throne, he proceeds with 1 
2 more confidence and carneſtneſs to implore 1 
of Gop the completion of his promiſes to him- 5 
1 ſelf, and his houſe, ---- | | . 
du- THEREFORE mw, Lord, let the 0 
R | thing that thou haſt ſpoken concerning thy ſer- i 


O 3 vant, 
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vant, and concerning his houſe, be eſtabliſhed 
for ever; and do as thou haſt ſaid *. 

+ FOR thou haſt confirmed to thyſelf thy 
people Iſrael to be a people unto thee for ever: 
and thou, Lord, art become their God. And 
now, O Lord God, the word that thou haſt 
ſpoken concerning thy ſervant, and concerning 
his houſe, eſtabliſh it for ever, and do as thou 
haſt ſaid. And let thy Name be magnified for 
ever, ſaying, The Lord of hoſts is the God over 
Tſrael : and let the houſe of thy ſervant David 
be eſtabliſhed before thee, For thou, O Lord 
of hoſts, God of Iſrael, haſt revealed to thy 
fervant, ſaying, I will build thee an houſe : 
therefore hath thy ſervant found in his heart 
to pray this prayer unto thee. And now, O 
Lord God, thou art that God, and thy words 
be true, and thou haſt promiſed this goodneſs | 
unto thy ſervant. Therefore now let it pleaſe 
thee to bleſs the houſe of thy ſervant, that it 
may continue for ever before thee. For thou, 

O Lord Gog, haſt ſpoken it, and with thy 
blejſung let the houſe of thy ſervant be bleſſed 
far ever, To my eye the workings of a 
breaſt oppreſſed and overflowing with grati- 


* 1 Chron. xvii. 23. 
+ 2 Sam. vii, 24, to the end. 
tude, 
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tude, are painted ſtronger in this prayer, 
than I ever obſerved them in any other in- 
ſtance, It is eaſy to ſee, that his heart was 
wholly poſſeſt with a ſubject which he did 
not know how to quit, becauſe he did not 
know how to do juſtice to his own ſenſe of 
the ineſtimable bleſſings poured down upon 
himſelf, and promiſed to his poſterity ; and 
much leſs to the infinite bounty of his bene- 
factor. In the earneſtneſs and contention of 
his prayer, I behold him in the light of Jacob 
wreſtling with God, and crying out, 1 will not 
let thee go, except thou bleſs me ; and in the 
fulneſs of his gratitude to that Gop, who 


loaded him with his benefits, J imagine I be- 


hold him in the concluſion, bowing down, 
and ſubmitting in the words of the 34 P/ahn, 
ver. 8. Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy 
bleſſing is upon thy people. 

THEN, in the rapture of ſuch tranſcendent, 
ſuch aſtoniſhing bleſſings from Gop, was 
compoſed the xxiſt Pali; and indeed well 
might David cry out upon that glorious oc- 
caſion, The king ſball joy in thy ſtrength, O 
Lord, and in thy ſalvation how greatly ſhall 
he rejoice | Thou haſt given him his heart's 
defire, and haft not with-holden the requeſs of 

Q 4 hs 
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his lips. For thou preventeſt him with the 


bleſſings of gooaneſs : thou ſetteſt a crown of 
pure gold upon his head. He asked life of thee, 


and thou gaveſt him length of days, for ever 


and ever. 


H 


Davip invades Philiſtia, and takes 


Gath, &c. — He then invades and 
ſubaues Moab, 


AD, having learnt from Nathan's 
anſwer, related in the laſt chapter, that 
altho' he was not to build a temple to G op, 
yet he was appointed to ſubdue his enemies, 
and eſtabliſh his people in peace and ſecurity, 
was naturally led to reflect, that ſince they 
were not yet in full poſſeſſion of the pro- 
miſed land, it was his peculiar buſineſs to | 
drive out the enemy, and ſettle his people in | 
it. Beſides this, his ſon was to build a tem- 
ple, which required immenſe ſums to erect 
and to adorn it, The wealth of the vanquiſhed 
oft courſe becomes the victor's; and much of 
that 


1 
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that in the hands of his devoted enemies, was 
employ'd (under the colour of religion) to 
the vileſt purpoſes that can debaſe or deprave 
the human nature. What nobler reſolution 
could be taken, than to reſcue that treaſure 
from the vileſt of all uſes, and apply it to 
the nobleſt? To employ the ſpoils of the 
molt deteſtable idolatry to the eſtabliſhment 
and inlargement of the pure and perfect wor- 


ſhip of the only Gop ? 


Tae Philiſtines had lately invaded Iſracl 
twice, and were ſucceſsfully repulſed ; and 
hoſtilities had now ceaſed on both fides, ap- 
parently by tacit conſent; but as no treaty of 
peace had intervened, (for no trace or hint of 
any ſuch treaty is found in the ſacred writers) 
David was at full liberty to renew them 
whenever he pleaſed; and therefore Mr, 
Bayle is, with great ſubmiſſion, very idle in 
his cenſures upon this part of David's con- 
duct : and when he 1s found fo very unca- 
ſuiſtical in ſo many deciſions, the impartial 
reader hath an unqueſtionable right to ſu- 


: ſpect him in all; 

3 i : 

; Fit Wits and Templers ev'ry Sentence raiſe, 
c Aud wonder with a fooliſb Face of Praiſe. 

| 

t 


BUT 
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Bur to proceed: 

Davip finding now a fit occaſion of re- 
newing hoſtilities againſt the Philiſtines, did 
$0 accordingly. 


Ir is obvious to obſerve upon this occaſion, 
that David, from the conſtitution of his 
militia, had more advantages for invading 
his enemies, ſudden and unſuſpected, than 
any prince we read of in hiſtory : inaſmuch 
as at the going out of one courſe, and the 
coming in of another, (month by month) 
forty-eight thouſand men, well armed and 
appointed, were on foot; and came toge- 
ther once every month, on one day, A 
number (even ſuppoſing their officers in- 
cluded) ſufficient to undertake almoſt any 
expedition : at leaſt, if we may rely either 
upon the judgment of one of the greateſt 
captains of the laſt age, who thought a 
ſmaller number ſufficient for the command 
of any one man *, or the example of the 
createſt captains, and moſt ſucceſsful armies 
of all antiquity. And, as this interchange of 
courſes cauſed an inceſſant marching of the 


renne thought an army of thirty-thouſand men as 
much as one man could command. 


forces 
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forces to and fro, on the day of the change, 
it was eaſy, under that cover, to aſſemble 
the army in one day, and in any number, 
and at what part of the kingdom the king 
pleaſed ; and conſequently, to invade and 
ſurpriſe his enemies, on whatever quarter he 
thought fit; as I believe he ſurpii'. the 
Philiſtines at this time. It is true, the text 
only tells us, that David ſmote and ſubdued 
them, But, if we eſlimated the ſucceſs of 
this expedition by the conciſencſs of the 
relator's ſtyle, we ſhould be obliged to con- 
clude, that he accompliſhed it, at leaſt, 
with one degree of greater diſpatch, than 
Cz/ar did that conqueſt, which he relates 
only by thoſe celebrated three words, Veni, 
vidi, vici *. The truth is, the ſacred hiſto- 
rians recount expeditions in three words, 
which, in the hands of heathen writers, 
would fill volumes: but it ſhould be obſerved, 
that they do this, from a thorough contempt 
of that vanity which contracted Cz/ar's ſtyle. 
THEIR buſineſs is, to illuſtrate the diſ- 
penſations of divine providence, in the ſeve- 
ral inſtances of Gop's infinite wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and mercy, to the ſons of men; and 
* I came, I ſaw, I conquered. 

above 
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above all, his ſteady rewards of righteouſneſs, 
and chaſtiſements of guilt ; and to attain that 
end, they haſten to the events of actions, and 
counſels, and the purpoſes of Providence ac- 
compliſhed by them; deſpiſing, for the moſt 
part, all that diſplay of the human prudence 
and proweſs in the conduct of them, toge- 
ther with the minuter circumſtances of time, 
place, and accidents, which inlarge and im- 
belliſh the works of common writers. Hence 
it is, that we are left utterly in the dark, 
with regard to the time, manner, and oc- 
caſion of David's commencing this war; and 
are only informed, that after he had defeated 
the enemy, he next aſſaulted and took 
(whether by ſiege or ſtorm, is not ſaid) 
Gath and her towns, out of the hand of the 
Philiflines ; (1 Chron. xvlii. I.) in the ori- 
ginal it is, Gath and her daughters : the 
taking of which places, is, in the vilith chap. 
of the 2d book of Samuel, expreſſed by the 
taking of Metheg Ammah ; which ſome 
learned men think ſhould be tranſlated, Me- 
ther and her mother ; that is, the daughter 
and the mother city, Metheg, and Gath, 
her metropolis: altho' others chuſe rather to 
tranſlate thoſe words Metheg Ammah, The 

HBri dle 
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bridle of the angle; apprehending that Gath 


was ſo called, on account of its being a ga- 
riſon, which kept all the contiguous country 
of Judæa in awe; and was now in the hands 
of David, a curb upon the Philiſtines, as it 
was before upon the Jews. This is certain, 
it was the metropolis of one of the five Phi- 
liſtine principalities; the ſeat of their kings, 
and the mother of giants. This alſo is cer- 
tain, that upon the taking of it Goliab's fa- 
mily was not deſtroyed: for we afterwards 
hear of them more than once, in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, As they were a gigantick 
family, I imagine they might have been 
ſpared by David, from an uncommon ftrain 
of generolity ; or as monuments of the truth 
and greatneſs of his victory over Goliab. I 
am far from pronouncing, that vanity was the 
motive of his mercy to that race; but this 
mutt be owned, that if human frailty 
had any ſhare in it, David ſuffered a ſuffi- 
cient chaſtiſement for it; as will be ſeen in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

Dav Ip next invaded and ſubdued Moab 
after Amalek, the moſt antient, inveterate, 
and hereditary enemy of the Fewiyh race; 
altho' deſcended from Lot their kinſman. 


And 
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And altho' the Moabites earneſtly invited 
Balaam to curle Tſrael, and confederated 
with Midian to deſtroy them; yet could not 
the 1/-aelites be provoked to do them any 
evil: but paſſed them by, unmoleſted ; and 
fetched a compaſs round their border, rather 
than give them any umbrage, or diſquiet, by 
marching thro” their country. The reaſon 
of this conduct is explained by Moſes, in the 
iid chap. of Deut. ver. 9. where he tells us, 
that he received an expreſs prohibition from 
Gop, either to diſtreſs them, or contend 
with them in battle, or ſtrip them of their 
territories *, But at the ſame time that they 
were commanded not to moleſt them, or 
make war againſt them, or take away any of 


their territories; they were as expreſly com- 


manded never to make peace, or enter into 
an alliance with them, or promote their well- 
being, by any means whatſoever; or ſo much 
as to admit any man of that nation into the 
congregation of Mrael to the tenth genera- 
tion +. Now theſe are parts of the ſacred 

Aud the Lord ſaid unto me, Diſtrc/; not the Moabites, 
neither contend with them in battle: for I will not give 
thee of their land for a poſſeſſion, becauſe I have given Ar 


unto the children of Lot Fs a poſſeſſion. 
I Deut. xxiii. 3, 4, 5, 6. 


hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, which, in my humble opinion, de- 
monſtrate at once their own truth, and divine 
origin. It never yet made any part of human 
policy, never to have either peace or war with 
aneighbour-nation ; and much leſs, neither 
to invade or conquer a weaker hoſtile nation, 
( notwithſtanding the moſt grievous provoca- 
tions) already more than half ſubdued by 
their own fears *, when it could be done 
with great eaſe, and to great advantage. 
Now, it is demonſtrable from the ſacred hi- 
ſtory, that the Jews were commanded to 


hold this conduct with regard to the Mogb- 


ztes, and actually did ſo, where their obe- 
dience was put to the hardeſt trial. Nor is 
there any other imaginable reaſon, why they 
ſpared Moab, a weaker nation, after they 
had utterly defeated Amalek, a much 
ſtronger : and even after they had deſtroyed 
$:h0n the oppreſſor of Moab, and made them- 
ſelves abſolute maſters of his country. But 
the candid reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that 
this prohibition from Almighty Gop could 
never be intended either to hinder Yael from 


Numb. xxii. 3. And Moab was ſore afraid of the 
People, becauſe they were many: and Moab was ſore 


diſtreſſed becauſe of the chi dran of Tſrael. 
repelling 
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repelling a Moabite invaſion, or retorting the 
injury, and chaſtiſing the authors. 

Wx have ſeen in the ixth chapter of this 
hiſtory, that the Moabites were confederate 
with the Pbhiliſtines, and other nations, in 
their late invaſions of Judæa and it ſeems 
to have been David's policy at this time, 
after he had defeated and diſperſed the con- 
federate army, to invade each of thoſe na- 
tions apart which made it up. Accordingly 
we find, that after he had invaded and 
humbled Philiſtia, he ſinote and ſubdued 
Moab. Then was fulfilled that remarkable 
prophecy of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17, 18. 
A ſceptre ſhall riſe out of Iſrael, and ſhall 
ſmite the corners of Moab, and deſtroy all the 
children of Sheth: and Edom ſhall be a poſ- 
ſeſſion, Seir alſo ſhall be a poſſeſſion for his 
enemies, and Iſrael ſhall do valiantly. Agree- 
ably to the firſt part of this prediction, the 
text tells us, that David ſinote Moab, and 
meaſured them with a line, caſting them down 
to the ground: even with two lines meaſured 
he to put to death, and with one full line to 
keep alive; and jo the Moabites became Da- 
vids ſervants, and brought gifts. 
FE 
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FE W texts have more perplexed the 
learned than this. Some think, the expreſ- 
ſion of caſting them down to the ground, al- 
ludes to an Eaſtern practice of making thoſe 
who were condemned to die, lie upon their 
faces, till they received the executioner's 
ſtroke: And, if this was the caſe, then may 
we reaſonably conclude, (inaſmuch as this 
was no 7ew!/Þ puniſhment) that David exe- 
cuted that moſt wife and righteous law of 
retaliation upon the Meabites, by treating 
them in the ſame manner they were wont 
to treat thoſe whom they conquered. Others 
imagine, with more reaſon, that the expreſ- 
ſion of caſting down, refers to the demolition 
of thoſe torts and ſtrong-holds which made 
obſtinate reſiſtance; upon the taking of 
which, they diſcriminated between thoſe 
who were hardy and determined in refuſing 
all offers of mercy, upon their ſubmiſſion, 
and thoſe who were unwillingly with-held 
by their rulers and commanders from accept- 
ing the mercy offered them; ſaving the one, 
and putting the other to death. And agree- 
ably to this ſenſe, the Hebrew text may, and 
I think ought to be underſtood thus: With 
Vol. II. 4 two 
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two lines meaſured he, vig. one * to put 
to death (thoſe obſtinate few who rejected 
all offers of mercy); and with one full line 
(in the original, a line of plenitude) to keep 
alive; that is, to fave all thoſe who would 
have ſubmitted, and accepted proffered mer- 
cy, had they been ſuffered, 

AN D this interpretation is, I think, 
ſtrengthened by the expreſſions made uſe of 
by the ſacred writer on this occaſion, Now 
in the original, the word which we render 
the corners of Moab, might better be tranſ- 
lated the princes of Moab, as the word 
which we render deſtroy (deſtroy all the chil- 
dren of Sheth) ſignifies in the original to un- 
21. and then the plain ſenſe of the text 
will ſtand thus; that this ſceptre, which 
ſhould ariſe out of 1/rael, ſhould ſmite the 
princes, that is, the ruling commanding 
part of Moab, and unwall, that is, demoliſh 
their fenced cities, or rather their fortifica- 
tions. And agrecably to this interpretation, 
I apprchend that David put the commanding 
officers, in every city that reſiſted, to death, 
and ſpared the people: and it appears ſuf- 


* Such ellipſes are common in the ſacred ſtyle, and muſt, 
in many inſtances, neceſſarily be underſtood and ſupplied 
in the ſame manner that I ſappoſe this ſhould, 


ficiently 
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ficiently from the ſubſequent part of the 
text, that they who ſubmitted were received 
into mercy, and became tributary. 

LET it be obſerved upon this occaſion, 
that David was a prophet, and throughly 
verſed in the ſcriptures; and when he had 
there learnt, that a king was to ariſe out of 
Jacob, who ſhould one day ſmite and ſub- 
due Moab, it was not hard for him to diſcern 
in the ſpirit of prophecy, that he himſelf 
was that king, eſpecially after the meſſage 
delivered to him by Nathan, from the word 
of the LORD. And there is no doubt but 
he executed the ſentence denounced againſt 
Moab, in the prophecy of Balaam, in that 
ſenſe in which the Spirit of GoDp denounced 
it * which I apprehend to be that now ex- 
plained. | 

Bur, ſuppoling David deſtroyed two- 
thirds of the Moabites on this occaſion, and 


* 'That he carefully attended to the ſenſe of the prophecy 
on this occalion, may, I think, be fairly inferred both from 
the nature of the thing, and from the ſtrict attention he paid 
to every part of the divine commands in relation to that 
people; tor he neither diſtreſſed, nor contended with them 
in battle, unaſſaulted; nor when he conquered them in 
battle, did he ſeek to violate their peace or proſp-rity, or 
ſtrip them of their lands: he contented him'e'f wich 
lubJduinz and making them tributary. 
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ſaved only one-third, (for ſo ſome under- 
ſtand the text) the ſeverity of this chaſtiſe- 
ment was no greater than that which Gop 
himſelf denounces againſt his own people for 
their ſins, Lech. xii, 8. And it ſhall come 
to paſs, that in all the land, ſaith the Lord, 
to parts therein ſhall be cut off, and die, 
but the third ſhall be left therein. And why 
might not the fins of the Moabites deſerve 
this chaſtiſement now, as thoſe of the Jews 


did at the time referred to in this prophecy? 


The greateſt fins the Jews ever committed 
againſt Go Dp, were thoſe corruptions which 
they copied from their neighbour-nations ; 
the molt abominable of. all which were pra- 
ctiſed by the very nation we are now ſpeak- 
ing of *: and therefore there is good reaſon 
to believe, that they now deſerved the ſame 
ſeverity of vengeance from the juſtice of 
Gop, which he afterwards inflicted upon 
his own people. 


* Numb. xxv. Judges x. 6. 1 Kings xi. 7. 2 Kings 
til. 27. Amos li. 2. Exra ix. 1. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


David Conguers the Syrians and Edom- 
ites. Hadadezer proved to be the 
Hadad of Nicolaus Damaſcenus. 


Some Difficulties in the Sacred Text 
cleared. 


1 , L FEE 
+7 7, 
* 


HE next of the confederate nations 
in vaded by David, after the conqueſt 
of Moab, were the Syrians of Zobab, or, 
as Prolemy calls it, Zava, (whoſe eaſtern 
border was the Eryphrates) then under the 
. dominion of Hadadezer fon of Rebob, who 


6 ſeems now to have united the ſeveral leſſer 
i principalities, which ſubſiſted there about the 
f | beginning of Saz/'sreign,into one monarchy“: 
3 and that he was ſuch a monarch, is clearly 

| collected from 2 Sam. x. 19. where we learn, 


that he had ſeveral kings in ſubjection to 

135 him. 
As Syria was a part of the earth early 
peopled after the flood, this nation hath 


* Hadadezer is here called king of Zobahb, whereas Saul's 
P. conteſt was with the kings of Zebahb. 1 Sam xiv. 47. 
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without doubt a fair claim to the honour of 
great antiquity; although we cannot, with 
certainty, carry it altogether ſo high as the 
Arabs do, who pretend that Adam was there 
formed, and ſhew the place of his forma- 
tion, near Damaſcus, together with that of 
Abel's murder, 

IT is, I think, agreed, that in the earlier 
ages of the world men were governed by the 
heads of families, under the name of kings; 
and as one of theſe prevailed over the reſt, 
many principalities united made a monarchy; 
and monarchies have generally been eſta- 
bliſhed, earlier or later, in proportion to the 
antiquity of the nation ; and the veneration 
paid to the founder of the monarchy fre- 
quently carried his name from father to ſon, 
and continued it down to his late poſterity. 
This I take to have been the caſe of Hadad- 
ezer; inaſmuch as Nicolaus of Damaſcus 
tells us of one Hadad king of Damaſcus, 
who warred with David, and was defeated 
by him near the Euphrates, whoſe poſterity 
were called by his name for ten generations *. 


Nov 


Je ephns tells us, that this FHadad aided Hadadezer againſt 
P. cud but foraſmuch as the tcriprure ma ces mention of 
no ſuch man, and Nicolaus of Pamaſius lays nothing of 

ns 
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Now if this Hadad of Nicolaus Damaſce- 
nus be the Hadadezer of the ſcriptures, as 
the circumſtance of his being defeated by 
David at the Euphrates demonſtrates him 
to be, it is a fair preſumption, that he was 
the founder of the monarchy; inaſmuch as 
it was his name, not his father's, (for his 
father's name was Rehbob) which was con- 
veyed down to his poſterity. And foraſmuch 
as the founders of monarchies, if they were 
men of great eminence, generally became 
the idols of the people, under their poſte- 
rity; what if this Hadad was originally that 
idol of the Syrians, whoſe ſtatue, Macro— 
bius tells * us, was adorned with rays, in- 
clining towards the earth, to expreſs his bene- 
ficence? Eſpecially ſince Nicolaus of Dama- 
ſens tells us, he was the moſt excellent of all 
the Syrian kings: and, foraſmuch as ezer 
in the Hebrew ſignifies help or aid, J ſubmit. 
it to the ſkilful in that language, whether 
this might not have been an epithet added 
to the name of that prince, to ſignify his 
readineſs to aid and ſupport every one that 
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his aiding Hadadezer, I take this to be a miſtake of that 
hiſtorian, which mizht eaſily be occaſioned by his great 
diſtance from the times of which he wrote. 


Lib. I. cap. 23. 
P::4 needed 
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needed his aſſiſtance; as if we ſhould call him 

in our tongue, Hadad the helper, Now 
Hadad in the Syrian language is the name of 
the ſun, and fignihes in its literal conſtruc- 
tion, one (as the ſame Macrobius informs 
us): and what could be a more natural or 
ſignificant emblem of a beneficent monarch, 
than a ſtatue of the ſun, with his rays in- 
clining to the earth? And if the ſon of Rehob 
was ſuch a prince, what name could he more 
naturally aſſume, upon his aſpiring to the 
monarchy, than that of Hadad, or the ſan, 

a moſt beneficent being, which ſees no equal 
or rival in the ſphere of his activity? How 
godlike were the character, and how glo- 
rious the condition, of kings, did ambition 

only incite them to ſuperior ſway, from the 
divine impulſe to ſuperior and more extenſive 
beneficence! If any thing could make idolatry 
pardonable, ſuch princes would ; inaſmuch 
as they are beyond all queſtion the nobleſt 
emblems of the Divinity, 

WHrETHER Heagadezer invaded David, 
or was invaded by him, 1s not clear from the 
text, which only ſays, that David ſinote bin, 
as he went to recover his border at the river 
Euphrates. Now ſome underſtand this, as 

11 
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if Hadadezer had gone to recover his border 
upon the confines of the Euphrates; in order 
to which, he paſſed, without leave given him, 
through the country of Tudea, which Dowvid 
not enduring, they came to blows. ers 
(and as I think more truly) under by 
the text, that David went to recover his 
border at the river Euphrates; that is, to ex- 
tend his dominions as far as the grant given 
by Gop to Abraham and his poſterity *, 
(Ger. xv. 18.) in theſe words, Unto thy ſeed 
have I givmn this land from the river of 
Egypt, unto the great river, the river Eu- 
pbrates. 

TAE particular circumſtances and conſe- 
quences of this engagement are no further 
related than thus; that David took from him 
(Hadadezer) a thouſand chariots, and ſeven 
thouſand horſemen, and twenty thouſand foot= 
men; and David houghed all the chariot 
horſes, but reſerved of them for an hundred 
chariots, That number probably was no 
more than was neceſſary for the ſervice of 
his ſtate and houſliold. He hamſtrung the 


* And at ſeveral times very particularly confirmed to 
Moſes, Exod. xxiii. 31. Nun xxxiv. Deut. i. 7, &c. and 
repeated to Jobua, Joſb. 1. 4. 


hor ſes, 
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horſes, in obedience to the command given 
by Gop to Foſhua, Toſh. xi. 6*, and there 
is no doubt but he burnt their chariots alſo, 
in obedience to the ſame command; and 
that he did ſo, may I think be clearly in- 
ferred from the gth verſe of the xlvith Pſalm, 
compoſed in thankſgiving to Gop upon the 
concluſion of this war: He breaketh the bow, 
and cutteth the ſpear in ſunder,---he burneth 
the chariot in the fire + Now theſe are in 
the number of thoſe parts of the ſacred 
writings, which, to my apprehenſion, de- 
monſtrate their divine origin. It is utterly 
abhorrent from all the principles of human 
policy, to make either creatures or utenſils 
(when once become our own ſecure property) 
either wholly uſeleſs, or leſs uſeful to all the 
purpoſes, for which either human contri- 


. * Thou ſhalt hough their horſes, and burn their chariots 
with fire. 

+ I have obſerved before, tt a: it is fimiliar with David to 
conſider a vaſt hoſtile hoſt under the idea of a flood of wa- 
ters; a noble inſtance of which is to be found in this pſalm, 
v. 3. Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains ſhake with the ſwelling thereof. And I 
ſhall only beg leave to add David's own comment upon it, 
as one of the nobleſt inſtances of the ſublime the imagina- 
tion can conceive, | had almoſt (aid, that heaven itſelf could 
in{pirc!---The heat hen raged the kingdoms were moved. 
he uttered his voice the earth melted. 
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vance hath fitted, or Providence appointed 
them. And therefore David's burning ſo 
many chariots, and maiming ſo many horſes, 
taken from the enemy in battle, could only 
ariſe from a principle of obedience to the 
commands of Almighty Gop, expreſly in- 
Joining ſuch a conduct to his people. Why 
it ſeemed good to infinite wiſdom to injoin 
it, is an inquiry foreign to my preſent pur- 
pole. - 

Warn Hadadeger was defcated, the Sy- 
rians of Damaſcus came to his aid, and 
ſhared his fate: for David flew of them two 
and twenty thouſand men. 

Tur the Hadadeger of the {criptures is 
the Hadad of Nicolaus Damaſcenus, is J 
think clear from comparing the accounts left 
of both. Nicolaus Damaſcenus tells us *, 
that Hadad, who reigned over Damaſcus, 
and the other parts of Syria, except Phan- 
cia, made war againſt David the king of 
Judæa, and tried his fortune in many 
battles, and particularly the laſt battle at the 
Eupbrates, wherein he was beaten, Sc. 
Now we learn from the ſcriptures, that Ha- 
dadezer reigned at this time over Syria, both 


* Zoſepbus's antiq. l. vii. c. 5. £ 
11 
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on this and the other fide of the Euphrates, 
and we hear of no king in Syria, except 
thoſe who were ſubject to him; conſequently 


Foſephus muſt be miſtaken, who ſuppoſes, 
contrary to the authority both of Nicolaus 
Damaſcenus and the ſcriptures, that two 
powerful princes, Hadad and Hadadezer, 
ſubſiſted in Syyia at this time. Beſides, we 
hear of no battle which David fought at the 
Euphrates, except that fought, as Nicolaus 
Damaſcenus faith, with Hadad, and, as the 
ſcriptures ſay, with Hadadezer; therefore the 
Hadadezer of the bible is the Hadad of 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus. 

AND here it is very remarkable, that the 
authority which To/ephrs quotes upon this 
point, fully confirms the account left us of 
this matter by the ſacred writers, (or rather 
is confirmed by it) and at the ſame time 


confutes his own, 


Trnar Hadad and Hadadezer were the 
ſame perſon, may, I think, be further mani- 
feſted from the xith chap. of the firſt book 
of Kings; from whence we learn, that Re- 
zůon the ſon of Eliadab rebelled againſt his 
lord Hadadezer king of Zobab at this time, 
and ſeized Damaſcus; which plainly. proves, 

that 
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that there was no ſuch Hadad as TFoſephus 


ſuppoſes then reigning in Damaſcus ; and 
grounds a fair preſumption, that Damaſcus 
was then under the dominion of Hadadezer : 
and if ſo, then Hadadezer is that Hadad 
of Nicolaus Damaſcenus. 

Now, theſe two paſſages of the ered 
ſtory throw light upon one another; one of 
which tells us, that the Syrians of Damaſcus 


came to the ſuccour of Hadadezer; and the 


other, that Rezon fled from his maſter Ha- 
dadezer, ſeized Damaſcus, and ſet up for 
himſelf. --- The Syrians of Damaſcus, there 
being no king mentioned in the ſcriptures to 
have reigned over them at that time, the 
learned authors of The Umver/al Hiſtory, 
apprehended to have been a commonwealth ; 
but I rather apprehend, from the paſſage be- 
fore us, that they came to the aid of Hadad- 
ezer, becauſe they were under his dominion; 
and when they were defeated, Rezon, taking 
the advantage of the reduced condition of 
his king Hadadeger, gathered up the ſcattered 
remains of the Syr:ans of Damaſcus, ſeized 
the city, and ſet up for himſelf, and reigned 
there, till David drove him thence; Regon 
the ſon of Eliadah, (faith the text) which 
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fled from his lord Hadadezer king of Zobah. 


And he gathered men unto him, and became 
captain over a band, when David flew them : 
and they went to Damaſcus, and dwelt there. 
in, and reigned in Damaſcus, 1 Kings xi. 
23, 24. 

THE conſequence of this defeat of the 
Damaſcene Syrians, was, that Syria of Da- 
maſcus was after ſome time brought under 
Davids dominion ; which being within the 
bounds of the promiſed land * David had 
a right to take into his own poſſeſſion; altho 
for the preſent he only made them tributa- 
ries: for the text informs us, that he put 
gariſons in Syria of Damaſcus; and then 
adds, that the S, by which, I appre- 
hend, is meant the Jyr:ans of Damaſcus, 
(the Syyians lait-mentioned) became ſervants 
to David, and brought gifts. 

How great a monarch Hadadeger was, 
and how immente the ſpoils which David 
took in this war, may, I think, be fairly in- 
ferred from what the ſacred hiſtorian adds; 
that David took the ſhields of gold, that were 
on the ſervants of Hadadezer, and brought 
them to Feruſalem, How many theſe were 
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is no-where ſaid: nor can, in my apprehen- 
ſion, be clearly collected from any paſſage in 
the ſacred writings; altho the 4h ver. of the 
ivth chap. of Solomon's ſong ſeems to ground 
a probability of their being a thouſand : Thy 
neck is like the tower of David, builded for 
an armoury, whereon there hang a thouſand 
bucklers, all ſhields of mighty men. 

THE expreſſion of ſhields hanging on a 
tower, as Grotius very ingeniouſly imagines, 
alludes to the ear-rings, pendants, and other 
enſigns of gold, then worn by women of 
high rank in Fudea, as ornaments of the 
neck; and it is certain, the alluſion would 
hold but ill, if thoſe ſhields were not of 
gold “. Ee 

As Alexander the Great had his ſilver- 
ſhielded ſoldiers ꝓ, Hadadezer, it ſeems, had 
his golden. 

Ir hath been the practice of many princes 
to make the arms of their ſoldiers ornamental 


* It may be objected, that David could ſcarce be ima- 
gined to have had a thouſand ſhields of gold, when Solomon, 
who was much richer, had but five hundred in ail; two 
hundred targets, and three hundred ſhields. I anſwer, 
That David might have had more, altho he made none. 
Belides, Solomon's ſhields were ornaments, not of his cita- 
del, but of his houſe of the foreſt of Lebanon. 

+ Argyraſpides. 


and 
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and precious ; partly from the love of ſplen- 
dor and magnificence, and partly to influ- 
ence the courage of thoſe that carried them : 
ſince nothing elſe could ſecure them from 
becoming a property and a prey to the 
enemy. At leaſt, there is good reaſon to 
believe, that it was upon this principle, that 
great Roman emperor, Alexander Severus, 
inſtituted his chry/a/þpides, or ſoldiers with 
golden ſhields (altho' hiſtorians give it an- 
other turn); ſince it cannot be imagined, 
how a prince of ſo much wiſdom, and ſuch 
ſeverity of virtue, whoſe whole life was ſo 
abhorrent from every ſuſpicion of vanity, 
could be acted in this point, by any other 
principle, 

Bur, however that may be, no imputa- 
tion of that kind (as I apprehend) lies 
againit David, upon this head. Indeed, as 
he was not permitted to ſee his treafures ex- 
pended upon the temple, it is not impro- | 
bable, but that he ſuffered theſe ſhields to 
retain their form as long as he lived ; but I 
think it pretty demonſtrable at the fame time, 
that he devoted them to the adorning of the 
temple, whenever it ſhould be erected; inaſ- 
much as they are not excepted out of the 
ſpoils 
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faid to be ſpoils dedicated by him : and we 
hear nothing of them among the ſpoils of 
Feruſalem, upon the taking of the city. 

IF Hadadezer had ſuperfluous gold 
enough to ſhape into ſhields, it is highly pro- 
bable the reſt of his treaſure muſt have been 
immenſe: as the quantity of braſs now taken, 
undoubted] y was ; it being expreſly ſaid, that 
from Betah and Berethai, cities of Hagad- 

zer, king David took exceeding much braſs, 
2 Sam. viii. 8. A relation, whether of the 
ſame tranſaction, or ſome other like it, is 
tranſmitted to us in the firſt book of CH . 
chap. xviii. with this variation; Lzkewi/e from 
Tibhath, and from Chun, cities of Hadarexzer, 
brought David very much braſs: wherewith 
Solomon made the Braſen-ſea, and the pillars, 
and the veſſels of braſs, 

THe ſacred hiſtorian next proceeds to tell 
us, that when To:, king of Hamath, heard 
that David had ſmitten all the hoſt of Ha- 
dadeger, that is, both his firſt army at the 
Eupbrates, and that which came to his aid 
from Damaſcus, (for the word al! compre- 
hends both, and plainly implies both to have 
been his forces) then To? ſent Foram his fon 
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unto king David, to ſalute him ; or, as the 
text might be otherwiſe underſtood, to make 
peace with him, and to congratulate him 
upon his victories over Hadadezer ; which 
very ſeaſonably diverted his army from Joi, 
with whom Hadadezer was then at war : 
and partly, as an acknowledgment of the 
deliverance wrought for him, and partly to 
purchaſe his friendſhip, To: ſent preſents of a 
conſiderable value to Da vid, by his ſon ; ve 
ſels of filver, and veſſels of gol, and veſſels 
of braſs. All which, with all the ſpoils won 
from all the neighbouring nations, all around 
him, the Syrians, the Moabrtes, the Am- 
monites, the Philiſtines, the Amalekites, Da- 
vid, with a bounty and a piety unprece- 
dented, and (I am ſorry to ſay) but rarely 
and poorly imitated, dedicated to Gop ; that 
Gop, whoſe aid overthrew his enemies; and 
whoſe providence preſerved him, whither- 
ſoever he went; as the ſacred hiſtorian twice 
obſerves, in the compals of a tew verſes, 


How many battles David fought againſt 
the Syrians, the ſacred hiſtorians have been 
no way ſolicitous to inform us. Nicolaus 


of Damaſcus tells us, that Hadad tried his 
fortune 
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fortune with David in many batiles before 
that at the Euphrates, where he was beaten ; 
and the ſacred writers give us to underſtand, 
that there was one fought, as it ſhould ſeem, 
a conſiderable time after this; which, altho' 
not ſo fatal to the A/ſyr:ans, in the event, as 
ſome of the preceding, yet more redounded 
to the honour of David as a captain, than 
any of them, This is ſufficiently implied. 
(I with 1t were more fully illuſtrated) in 
theſe words of the ſacred writer (2 Sam. 
vill. 13.): Aud David gat him a name, when 
he returned from ſiniting of the Syrians, in the 
valley of Salt, eighteen thouſand, Now the 
word which we render /m:ting, is in the ori- 
ginal, /s ſmiting; which plainly ſhews 
this to have been the proper and perſonal 
action of David, at leaſt fo far as to imply 
his being preſent at the battle, and com- 
manding in it; which ſome * criticks not 
carefully enough attending to, have con- 
founded this atchicvement with another of 
the ſame nature, related of Abiſtai in the 
firſt book of Chron. xvii. 12. where it is ſaid, 


that Abi/hai the ſon of Lerutah flew of the 


* Or, to ſpeak more freely, all of them that ever I me: 
Witl. 


(2:2 Edomites 
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Edomites inthe Valley of Salt,cighteen thouſand, 
Now the number flain in both actions being 
the ſame, the war the ſame, and the place of 
action apparently the ſame, criticks have ima- 
gined, that Aram (the Hebrew name of Syria) 
hath been tranſcribed by miſtake for 12dom 
a miſtake, which might more caſily be occa- 
ſioned by the likeneſs of the letters 9 and 1 
in the Hebrew tongue, And indeed, if there 
were no more variety in the names or the 
relations of the ſacts, than what might be 
occaſioned by the miſtake of one letter for 
another like it, the criticiſm had been well 
founded. But, in fact, there is a great deal; 
and ſuch, as it is impoſſible ſhould be the 
effect of any miſtake *, as any man, that 
compares them, will quickly be convinced. 
Bur ſtill the queſtion returns, How the 
war, place of action, and numbers flain, 
could be the ſame, and yet the actions dif- 
ferent? I anſwer, That two different actions 


In the firſt place ( beſides the diſtinction laſt- mentioned 
grounded upon the le'rer of the text, 2 Sam. viii. 13.) 
Edom hath one letter in it (1) more than Aram: in the 
next place, the text 2 Sam. viii. hath from Aran --- ard the 
ſpoil of Hadadeger, &c. that of 1 Chron. xviti. 16. hath, 
from Edom, withour any mention or Hadadezer. And in 
the laſt place, the text 2 Sam, hath nach; that of 1 C. 
kamalach, 


of 
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of the ſame kind might eaſily be atchieved 
in the ſame war; and the numbers ſlain in 
each, be nearly the fame (for in fuch 
caſes men count only by round numbers); 
and two very remote and different places may 
be called by the fame name; which might 
occaſion all the difficulty. And this is un- 
doubtedly the cafe here, it being well known, 
that there were in Syria two Valleys of Salt; 
one in Syria properly ſo called, to the north- 
weſt, within four hours of Aleppo; and an- 
other, at a great diſtance, in Czleſyria, 
to the ſouth-eaſt, near Palmyra; in that 
courſe, which the Edomzzes ſhould naturally 
be ſuppoſed to take in their march to the aid 
of Hadadezer; as that, wherein David 1s 
ſaid to have ſlain the Syrza7s, is in that region, 
where the Hyriaus of Damaſcus might natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed to have aſſembled, to the 
ſame end: a circumſtance which no critick 
took under his confideration ; ( altho' there be 
a plain foundation for it in the Hebrew text, 
one being there called valley, and the 
other the * Valley of Salli) and which, if it 
had been conſidered, (with other circum- 


Doubtleſs imp!ying ſore diſtinction tien well know. 


23 ſtance: 
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ſtances before-mentioned) might eaſily have 
removed all the difficulty upon this point. 

IN conſequence of this victory, we are 
told, that David put gariſons in Edom: : 
Throughout all Edom put he gariſens, and all 
they of Edom became David's ſervants: and 
there is reaſon to believe from the xxiid ch. 
of the firſt book of Kings, ver. 47. that 
they were ruled by a viceroy under him. 
Then began to be fulfilled that extraordinary 
prediction to Rebekah, when the infants 

ſtruggled within her, in the time of her tra- 
vail — Two nations are in thy Wwonb —— 
and the elder ſhall ſerve the younger; a pre- 
diction, which, altho' related by Mo/es, Gen. 
xxv. 23. was delivered to Rebekah, (and con- 
lirmed by T/aac * ) long before he was born; 
and not begun to be fulfilled, till many cen- 
turies after his death. 

THEN alſo was fulfilled that prophecy of 
Balaam's, Num. xxiv. Edom fhail be a pati. 
fron, Seir alſo ſhall be a poſſeſſion for bis ene- 
mies; and Ira frall do valantly. 

BEroRE I conclude this chapter, I muſt 
take notice, that there is one difficulty of 
moment yet remaining; which ſtands thus 


* Ger. Xxv1l. 


— It 
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—— It is ſaid in the vilith chap. of the ſecond 
book of Sam. ver. 14. That all they of Edom 
became Dawid's ſervants; and yet in the 
firſt book of Kings, xi. 16. it is expreſly ſaid, 
that Joab cut off every male in Edom. 

I ANSWER, That the expreſſion of cutting 
off every male, muſt neceſſarily be underſtood, 
agreeably to the practice of the Jews, and 
the commands of Gop to them, in relation 
to their enemies ; which ſtood thus (Deut. 
xx. 10, &c.): When they came up to any 
hoſtile city, they were to offer them peace, 
on condition that they ſubmitted; and ſo to 
receive them as tributaries: but if they re- 
fuſed to ſubmit, they were, upon taking the 
city, to cut off all the males, And fo the 
expreſſion relating to 7oab, 1 Kings xi, muſt 
be underſtood ; viz. he cut off all the males 
of thoſe cities that reſiſted, throughout all 
Edom : for that he did not deſtroy all the 
males throughout the whole country, is evi- 
dent enough from the whole tenour of the 
ſacred hiſtory. Moreover, they who ar- 
raign David's mercy, in ſuppoſing him to 
have ſlain ſuch numbers of unoffending and 
unreſiſting men, without any authority from 
Gon, have not, perhaps, ſufficiently conſi- 


Q 4 dered, 
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dered, how inconſiſtent it was with any de- 
gree of good policy, to leſſen unneceſſarily 
the number of his own ſubjects; ſince that 
were, in effect, to leſſen his own tribute. 

BESIDES this, David (as J lately ob- 
ſerved, on a like occaſion) was a prophet : 
and there is no queſtion, but he well under- 
ſtood the prophecy of Balaam, in relation 
to his conqueſt over Edom; and executed it, 
according to the true meaning and intention 
of it. Now the prophet, after he had ſaid, 
Edom ſhall be a poſſeſſion, &c. adds, Out of 
Jacob ſhall come he that fhall have dominion ; 
and fhall deſtroy him that remaineth of the 
city ; that is, ſhall execute the commands 
of Gop, and cut off all thoſe males of every 
reſiſting city in Edom, that ſurvive the 
taking of it. And therefore they who think 
the execution upon the Edomzites, extended 
further, interpret the text neither agrecably 
to mercy, policy, prophecy, or hiſtorical 
tauth. 

IF it be ſtill thought, that this was 
making war with great ſeverity; eſpecially, 
it renouncing their religion was (as it is 
generally believed) one condition exacted by 
it. Fes, upon the ſubmiſſion of the idola- 

trous 
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trous nations, with whom they warred; I 
anſwer, that ſuch conditions were no way 
hard upon the aggreſſors, as the Edomites 
now were: and as to the condition of re- 
nouncing the abominations of their idolatry, 
(ſince they did not oblige them to become 
Fews) that, in reality, is little more than 
Gelo exacted of the Carthagiaians, when he 
conquered them; ve. that they ſhould no 
more ſacrifice their children to Saturn x. 

LET me be indulged to cloſe this chapter, 
with a ſhort conjecture in relation to Abrſhat's 
defeat of the Edomites, in the Valley of 
Salt, &Cc. 

Wx arc told in the xith chap. of the firſt 
book of Kiugt, That Iladad ſtole away into 
Egypt at the time that Joa went up to bury 
his dead. In che abſence of Jah, the com- 
mand of the army naturally devolved upon 
Abiſhai his brother. That Joab took with 
him ſome forces to bury his dead, is not to be 


* E ſau having married two wives gut of one of the ac- 
curſed nations, (the Hz tites ) his polterity the Edomites 
fell early into all their corruptions; of whom Moſes ſaith, 
(Deut. xii. 31. Every acomination to the Lord, which he 
hateth, have they done ut their gods. For even their 


ſons and their daughters they have burnt in the fire to their 
gods. 


doubted; 
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doubted ; and that ſome part of the country 
was thereby left unguarded, is evident enough 
from Hadad's eſcape in that interval. What 
then can be more natural, than to ſuppoſe, 
that the Edomites, taking advantage of Foab's 
abſence with a part of the army, attempted 
upon Ab:/haz in that interval; and were de- 
feated by him in the Valley of Salt? 

Or ſuppoſe Abiſtai to have commanded 
a ſeparate army, from that of Jabs; or to 
have been upon his march towards him, with 
new ſupplies; (which I rather imagine to 
have been the caſe) nothing was more natu- 
ral, than for the Edomites to make the ſame 
attempt upon him, in the abſence of his bro- 
ther, to intercept the reinforcement ; as 
M. Livius intercepted that which Aſdrubal 


was bringing to the aid of his brother Han- 
nibal === (Liv. I. xxvii.) 


AND now did David, as I am well ſatiſ- 
ned from the genius of the compoſition, ſing 
out triumphantly, and with a new intro- 
duction, ſuited to the occaſion, P/alm cviii. 
what, in the beginning of his reign, he ſang 
only in a fpirit of prophecy ; God hath ſpoken 
in his bolineſs, &c.--- 1 will divide Shechem, &c. 
Moab is my ccaſpot, over Edom will I caſt 

our 
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out my ſhoe*; upon Pbiliſtia will T tri- 
mph, 

IT evidently appears from the beginning 
of this Pſalm, that David was then in tri- 
umph over the hoſtile nations: My heart 7s 
ready, O God ---- Twill fing, and celebrate 
even my own glory. Awake, lute and lyre; J 
will early awake myſelf. I will confeſs thee 
among the people, O God; and Jing thee among 
the nations (for great above the heavens is 
thy mercy, and to the ſkies thy truth). Be 
exalted above the heavens, O Lord; and over 
the whole earth thy glory! That thy beloved 
may be delivered, ſave with thy right hand, 
and hear me, God hath fpoken in his holineſs, 
&c. I will rejoice, Twill divide Shechem, and 
mete gut the valley of Succoth, &c. Moab is 
my <vaſh-pot. This 1s an introduction, 
very difterent from that diſtreſsful complaint, 
in which the ſame words are prefaced in the 
ixth P/alm: which plainly ſhews David's 
ſituation to be now very different from what 
it was at that time, —— 


* Caiting the />9e upon a piece of ground, I rake to be 


the antient form of raking pt >ſſeffion among the Jews, per- 
haps with ſome alluſion to that promile of Gov to Moſes 5 
and of Moſes to J/rael, Deut. xi. 24. Every place, whereon 


the ſoles of your feet | ball read. \ hall l be yours, &c. 
How 
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How finely is the nobleſt ſpirit of piety, 
and of poetry, united in this hymn ! How 
delicate this addreſs to his lyre, to be ready at 
his call! to be early awake, and prepared for 
it; for he was reſolved to be ſtirring betimes. 
The greatneſs of the occaſion required it; 
which was no leſs, than to ſing out the 
praiſes of the Almighty, and celebrate his 
glory to the whole world around him! Filled 
with this glorious deſign, which had taken 
intire poſſeſſion of his heart, he immediately 
declares he will execute it: I will confeſs 
thee among the people, O God; and ſing thee 
among the nations! And forgetting his ad- 
dreſs to his lyre, inſtantly breaks out into 
raptures upon the truth and mercy of his 
god. Great above the heavens is thy 
mercy, and to the ether * thy truth! alluding 
doubtleſs to the purity and tranſparency of 
that heavenly ſubſtance, which render it the 
apteſt and the fineſt emblem of truth. 


So I think the word ZIPNVY ſhould be rendered 
Waich, in che ruct, ſignifie; to breał in the fineſt parts 


CHAT, 
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CH AF. AVI 


A ſport Account of David's miniſters 
—-f7is Cherethites, and Pelethites. 


HE ſacred hiſtorian, having crouded 
ſo many great events (recounted at 
large in the two laſt chapters of this hiſtory ) 
into the compals of a few lines, reſts a little, 
to reflect upon the ſtate of David's kingdom, 
at this time. He had now ſubdued his ene- 
mies all around him, and ſtretched his do- 
minion, nearly to the bounds aſſigned to it 
by Almighty Gop; and was throughly eſta- 
bliſhed in it. David (ſaith the ſacred writer) 
reigned over all Iſrael; and David executed 
judgment and juſtice unto all his people. 


Now it was, in all probability, that the 


divine wiſdom and goodneſs vouchſafed to 
admoniſh him, in that noble leſſon to princes, 
recounted in his laſt words (2 Sam. xxiii. 3.): 
The God of Ijrael ſaid, the Rock of Ijrael 
ſpake to me, He that ruleth over men muſt 
be juſt, ruling in the fear of God. The 
ſacred writer, inſpired by the ſame Spirit, no 

{ooner 
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ſooner tells us of David's reigning over all 
T1/rael, but he immediately adds, his fitting in 
judgment, and diſtributing juſtice to his peo- 
ple; well implying, that this was truly to be 
a king, to protect his people from their ene- 
mies abroad, and to adminiſter the civil go- 
vernment with juſtice at home, Then did 
he fing in the xcixth P/a/m, ver. 4. The 
king's ſtrength alſo loveth judgment: thou doſt 
eſtabliſh equity, thou executeſt judgment and 
righteouſneſs in Facob, 

WHOEVER peruſes this Pſalm, will find, 
that David, here, as every-where elſe, con- 
ſiders God as the King of 1/-ae/, and him- 
ſelf only as his deputy. To this purpoſe are 
thoſe expreſſions in the beginning of this 
Pſalm; The Lord reigneth — the Lord is 
great in Sion. b—- 

Ir is true, David delighted to exert all the 
power that Gop had given him, to its true 
purpoſes: The king's ſtrength alſo loveth judg- 


ment, but it was in reality Gop that executed 


them all — Thou deft eftabliſh equity; thou 
executeſt judgment and righteouſneſs in Facob. 
Then follows the one inference always drawn 
from every polition of David's: - That Go 

is 
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is ever to be worſhipped and glorified: Ex- 
alt ye the Lord our God, and worſhip at his 
foot-ſtool: for be is holy, 

Bur to proceed : 

Tu ſacred writers no ſooner give us an 
account of David's executing judgment and 
Juſtice, but they immediately add a liſt of 
the great officers then employ'd by him. For, 
as a principal part of the king's wiſdom, as 
well as his felicity, conſiſts in the choice of 
able miniſters, to diſcharge the great offices 
of the ſtate; the ſacred hiſtorians ſeem to 
have thought it a kind of juſtice due to Da- 
vids miniſters, to record their names to all 
future generations. And therefore they in- 
form us, that Foab the ſon of Zeruiahb (the 
king's near kinſman) was over the hoſt ; that 
is, was, in the phraſe of our times, captain 
general; and Fehoſhaphat, the ſon of Abiud, 
recorder 4; that is, as it is generally 
believed, remembrancer, or writer of chro- 
nicles ; an employment of no mean eſtima- 
tion in the eaſtern world, where it was cu- 


* Zeruiah was the king's filter. 

+ They who imagine that this was an office like that of 
Lord Chancellor with us, ſeem to forget the conſtitution 
of the Zewi/h commonwealth, where there was no room 
for ſuch an employment. 
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ſtomary with kings, to keep daily regiſters 
of all the tranſactions of their reigns. A 
truſt, which whoever diſcharged to pur- 
poſe, muſt be let into the true ſprings and 
ſecrets of action; and conſequently, muſt be 
received into the inmoſt confidence, 

THe perſons next recounted, as of emi- 
nence in the court of David, at this time, 
are two prieſts; Zadok, the ſon of Abitub, 
and Abimelech, the fon of Abiathar. It ſeems, 
it made no part of David's politicks, to ex- 
clude the prieſthood from any ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of civil affairs; and much leſs 
from adviſing even in things eccleſiaſtical. 
He thought it no part of true political wiſ- 
dom, to preclude himſelf from the advice and 
aſſiſtance of an order of men, who, from the 
nature of their office, education, and inſtitu- 
tions, muſt, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
be ſome of the wiſeſt, and moſt virtuous 
(not to ſay the molt religious) men in the 
realm. I am far from inſinuating, that this or- 
der of men ſhould preſide in the affairs of all 
wiſe and well-ordered ſtates. That extreme 
ſhould, I think, be avoided, as much as this: 
but certainly there is a temperament of true 
wiſdom between both; at leaſt, in all ſocie- 
ties, 
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ties, where true religion is deemed an eſſen- 
tial of true policy, 

War Abiathar the high-prieſt, who had 
formerly ſo well deſerved of David, was not 
now in the firſt degree of favour with him, 
is not eaſy to ſay. Poſſibly David had, by 
this time, diſcerned in him ſomething of 
that buſy, factious, turbulent ſpirit, which 
diſcovered itſelf ſo openly in the cloſe of his 
reign : a ſpirit, the moſt alien from the true 
character of God's miniſters; the moſt un- 
becoming, and moſt invidious, that can be 
imagined; and ſuch, as from the infinuations 
of deſigning men, and the errors of the un- 
diſcerning, ( who always charge the vices of 


men upon their profeſſions) hath more in- 


jured that ſacred order, than all the other 
machinations of their enemies, 

THE next officer. in this honourable liſt of 
David's miniſters, is, Seraiab the ſeribe; 
ſuppoſed to be the king's ſecretary of ſtate, 


or prime counſellor in the law * ; and the 


* Dr. Patrick faith, that as the Hebrew word ſopher, 
which we tranſlate ſcribe, imports formet11nz of learning, 
(as the word ſcribe in the new teſtament doth ) he takes 
him to have bcen the king's prime counſellor in the law : 
and ochers think, there were two of this character; an eccle- 
liaſtical, and a civil. 
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next, the captain of his life-guard ; Benaiah 
the ſon of Fehoiada, a valiant man of Kab- 
zeel, Benaiah was one of David's three 
worthies of the ſecond order; eminent for 
many great exploits, of which three only 
are particularly recounted by the ſacred 
hiſtorians, He flew two lion-like * men of 
Moab: he flew a lion, in that ſeaſon when 
lions are ſierceſt, molt hungry, and, of con- 
ſequence, molt eager for prey, in the fnow Þ ; 
and he flew a large and well-made Egyptian, 
armed with a ſpear; tho' he himſelf had 
nothing in his hand but a ſtaff; he aſſaulted, 
diſarmed him, and ſlew him with his own 
weapon. There ſeems to have been ſome- 
thing in the fortitude of Benaiab ſimilar and 
congenial to that of David: and poſſibly 
that was the reaſon why he made him com- 
mander of the Cherethites and Pelethites, the 
king's life-guard. 

I Now imagine I hear the curious reader 
calling upon me, to give fome account of 


*The Hebrew word ſigniſies a lion of Gop; that is, a 
very great lion: ſo probably the Moabites called a very 
valiant man then, as the Arabs do now. 

+ The text tells us, He {lew him zu the midſt of a pit; 
Or, as the original word may otherwiſe be rendered, a cave, 
to which he probably traced him in ine ſnow; and where 
he muit ſight him to great diladvantage. 


theſe 
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theſe pretorian guards * of David's, his 
Cherethites and Pelethites, before I proceed 
further: and I ſhall gratify it, the beſt I 
can, in a few words. And as none of the 
conjectures of the criticks upon this point 
have given me ſatisfaction, the reader will 
not, I hope, be diſpleaſed to have one or 
two of another kind, laid bricfly befor- 
him. 

Thar Cherethite is another word for Phi- 
liſtine, appears clearly from Zephaniah ii. 5. 
Woe unto the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, the 
nation of the Cherethites: the word of the 
Lord 1s againſt you, O Canaan, the land of 
the Philiftines +. — That David's guards 
were native Philiſtines .þ of his mortal ene- 
mies, is not to be imagined; even altho' we 
ſhould ſuppoſe them proſelytes. For how 
could their being proſelyted, more effectually 


* Foſephus calls them o@pel»ypvacrs, keepers of the body. 

+ Allo from Ezek. xxv. 16. 

Some imagine, that he choſe his guards from amongſt 
the Philiſtines, as ſome European princes do theirs from 
the Swiſs ; but they forget, that the Swiſs are chriſtians, and 
either Popiſh orProteſtant princes may chooſe from amongſt 
them, troops of their own religion; which was not the 
caſe of David with the Philiſtizes. In the next place, 
foreign rroops have, { believe, generally been deemed the 
proper guards of tyrants, who did not dare to truit their 
es to their own ſubjects. 


K..3 recom- 
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recommend the fidelity of any men to him, 
than being natives of his own country, and 
known and tried ſubjects? The only que- 
ſtion then is, why any of his own ſubjects 
ſhould be called Cherethites *; and the an- 
ſwer to that is obvious, They were called 
ſo, from their having gone with him into 
Philiſtia, and continued there with him, all 
the time that he was under the protection of 
Achiſh. Theſe were they, who reſorted to 
him from the beginning, in his utmoſt 
diſtreſs; and clave to him in all his calamities : 
and it is no wonder, if men of ſuch approv d 
fidelity were in a more intimate degree of 
favour and confidence with the king; and 
enjoyed, among other privileges, an ex- 
emption from the authority of the captain- 
general, and were placed under peculiar com- 
manders. And I believe it will be no uncom- 
mon thing, in the hiſtory of any country, to 
find legions, and bands of ſoldiers, denomi- 


*The Philiſtines are conſidered by Feremiah as 
ſtrangers, from the iſle of Caphtor: and the ſeptuagint 
always tranſlate the word Philiſtine, by that of | B'S 
dAMGquac.. And the iſle of Caphtor is believed by learned 
men, and I think proved by Calmet, to be the iſle ot 
Crete. So that Cerethim or Crethim, allowing for the 
Hebrew idiom, is literally Cretars, or Philiſtiues from 
Crete. 


nated, 
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nated, not from the place of their nativity, 
but that of their refidence — as general 
Monk's troops, who ſojourned with him in 
Scotland, were called Cold/treamers, (and 
ſome of the ſame corps, I believe, are {till 
called by the fame name) from a place in 
Scotland, where they had reſided for ſome 
time; notwithſtanding that they were native 
Engliſh. 

No w, as the Cherethites were, as I appre- 
hend, that body of troops which clave to 
David from the beginning, and went with 
him into Phili/tia ; the Pelethites J appre- 
hend to have been a body of troops, made 
up of thoſe valiant men, who reforted to 
him when he was there (J mean, when he 
rehded at Z:iklag, but ftill under the pro- 
tection of Ach:/h); among whom I find one 
Pelet, the fon of Azmaveth, (1 Chron, x11. 3.) 
who, as I apprehend, became their captain; 
and from whom they were called Pelethites; 
as the ſoldiers diſciplined by Fabus and 
Iphicrates, were called Fabians and Iphicra— 
trans *; and as, under the. later emperors, 
the ſoldiers were commonly denominated 


* Cornel. Nep. in Iphicrate. 


R 3 from 
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from their commanders: unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them rather denominated from Peleth, the 
ſon of Fonathan *, who was of the king's 
own tribe, 

Now as the Cherethites adhered to David, 
and followed his fortune from the beginning, 
they juſtly held the firſt degree of favour 
with him : and therefore they are always 
placed before the Pelethites, who only re- 
ſorted to him when he was in Ziklag; and 
for that reaſon were only intitled to the 
ſecond degree of favour. 


* I Chron. ii. 33. 


HA 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Davin mnguires after Saul's Pifie- 
rity, and finds Mephibotheth, a 
ſurviving Son of Jonathan's, whom 
he treats as his own. 


7 AVTD, now, once more, enjoyed 

a ſhort interval of peace, like a gleam 
of ſun-ſhine in the intermittings of a ſtorm ; 
and he employ'd it as became him. His 
proſperity had hitherto in no degree overſet 
him; on the contrary, the bleſſings of Gop 
upon him, made him every day better. His 


gratitude to his Divine Benefactor had lately 


excrted itſelf in a reſolution of building a 
moſt magnificent temple to his honour, 
from a noble purpoſe of giving ſuch a diſ- 
play of glory to the worthip of the true Gon, 
as the world had hitherto (as far as I can find) 
conceived no notion of : and he had thus far 
made a noble proviſion for the work. Re- 
ligion was his firſt care; and friendſhip now 
became his ſecond, He recollected the ſtrong 
and ſolemn tics of ſnendihip between him 


R ＋ A nd 
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and Jonathan, confirmed by the moſt ſa- 
cred oaths and engagements ; and his pre- 
ſent retirement from the hurry and din of 
war, left him at leiſure to refle& upon them, 
and take proper meaſures to fulfil them. 

IT is not, I think, to be imagined, but 
that he well knew there yet ſurvived one of 
that dear friend's ſons: and I believe the hu- 
mane and religious reader will own, that he 
hath often felt pangs at his heart, for David's 
ſo long ſeeming neglect of that moſt valuable 
and amiable friend's only ſon. But I believe 
it will appear to him, upon better inquiry, . 
that ſince he knew him to be under the pro- 
tection of a very conſiderable family, where 
he wanted no neceſſary or convenience of 
life, looking out for a rival to his throne, 
before it was throughly eſtabliſhed to him, 
was not altogether ſo conſiſtent with the 
principles of political prudence. And per- 
haps this is one reaſon, why the ſacred 
writer lets us know, that his throne, was now 
throughly eſtabliſhed, before he made any 
inquiry after Saul's poſterity. For when he 
hath informed the reader upon this head, and 
recounted the train of Datid's officers and 


miniſters, 
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miniſters, he immediately ſubjoins an ac- 
count of this inquiry; telling us, that David 1 
faid, Is there yet any that 1s leſt of the houſe 
of Saul, that I may fſhew him kindneſs for Fo— 14 


- . 
nathan's ſake? And hearing of a ſervant, that | 


F 
had belonged to Saul, whole name was Ziba, 179 
he ſent for him, and inquired whether any 4! 

. . 5 5 N 44 
yet remained of his maſter's family ; that he 1 


might do them good offices. The expreiſion 1 | 
in the original is very remarkable; 1s there 

not yet any of the houſe of Saul, that I may 
ſpew the kindneſs of God unto him? That is, 
that he might treat him with a benignity 
reſembling that of Almighty Gop; who con- 
tinues his kindneſs even to the deſcendants of 
thoſe that love him. And Ziba informed 
him, that Jonathan had yet a ſon, lame on 
his feet, whoſe name was Mephofbeth ; and 
the king, inquiring where he was, ſent and 
brought him from the houſe of Machir, the 
fon of Ammizl, a very conſiderable and 
wealthy man“ in La- deb, a remote corner 
of the country, beyond Jordan; where 
Mepribs/heth judge he might be concealed 


* That he was ſo, appears from 2 Sam. xvii. 27, 28. 
where we find him and Horeillai fupplying the king with 
great plenty of all Gooeliaricy, 


with 
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with more ſecrecy and ſecurity : but David's 
friendſhip found him out in his retirement, 
and called him to court. 

Poor Mephriboſheth had contracted a 
lameneſs, from the fall he got, when his 
nurſe was running away with him, after the 
defeat of mount Gilbea; and fo was in the 
condition of Palæmonius, in Orpheas's Argo- 
nauticks, v. 209. 


1 1 \ / \ fn 52 AR» 5 / 
Sirero J's ogupe dioon, md 2; d 2% ve ce nps. 


Lame of both legs, and fitted ill with fect. 


When he appeared before David, he ſell 
upon his face, and did him reverence. Our 
account of this interview 1s very ſhort; but 
I imagine, from the nature of the thing, 

that it muſt have been very tender and if. 
fecting on the part of David; as it was ap- 
parently not without terror, on the part of 
Mephibofheth : however we are only told, 

that the king called him by his name, and 
ſpoke kindly to him, bidding him fear no- 
thing, and aſſuring him of "his favour, and 
declaring that he waold treat him as one of 
his own children. Mephiboſbeth, ( faith he) 
fear not; 1” T will ſurely fhew thee kinaneſs 
for Fonethan thy father's fake; and will re- 


fore 
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ſtore thee all the land of Saul thy father; 
and thou ſhalt eat bread at my table con- 
tinually. In return to which, Mepbibo— 
ſeth bowed himſelf before the king, with 
expreſſions of the utmoſt gratitude and hu- 
mility: What is thy ſervant, that thou ſbouldſt 
lock upon ſuch a dead dog (that is, ſo abject 
and ſo infignificant a creature) os am? 

Tur king then ſent for Ziba, and told 
him he had given Meph:boſheth all that be- 
longed to Saul, and to all his houſe; appoint- 
ing him at the ſame time to the tillage and 
culture of the land, and ordering him to 
bring in a proper portion of the fruits of the 
earth to his maſter, by way of rent; that 
is, as Grotius and Dr. Trap obſerve, he 
made 2jba Mephiboſoeth's colonus partiarius, 
his farmer, upon the terms of bringing in to 
his maſter, yearly, half the annual produce 
of grain and fruits. And from the character 
and condition of that man, at this time, 
David, in all appearance, could not have 
choſen a fitter perſon, on whom to devolve 
that truſt. He was an old ſervant of the 
family, and then deemed a faithful one: he 
was in the ſecret of Mephivoſheth's conceal- 

ment, 
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ment, and conſequently confided in by him : 
and beſides this, the text tells us, that he 
had fifteen ſons, and twenty ſervants, by 
whoſe aid he could occupy the ground to 
more advantage ; which ſeems to be a prin- 
cipal reaſon why David employed him. 
Thou therefore, (ſaith the king) and thy ſons, 
and thy ſervants, ſhall till the land for him ; 
and thou fhalt bring in the fruits, that thy 
maſter's ſon may have food to eat, viz. both 
for himſelf and his houſhold ( for Mephi- 
boſheth had now a ſon, whoſe name was Mi- 
cab, and doubtleſs a family alfo) ; but Mephi- 
boſheth thy maſter's ſen ſhall always eat bread 
at my table. 

To this command of the king, Ziba pro- 
feſſed a ready obedience: According to all that 
my lord the king hath commanded his ſervant, 
#5 ſhall thy ſervant do. And whilſt he was 
ſaying this, the king's heart overflowing with 
joy at the thoughts of having it in his power 
to do honour to any of Jonathan's poſterity, 
interrupts him with a ſecond declaration in 
his favour : 4s fer Mephiboſheth, he ſhall cat 
at my table, like one of the king's ſons. 

Tur text then adds an account of Me— 
hbiboſheth's having a young ſon at this time, 

and 
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and of all Ziba's family immediately bcome- 
ing his ſervants; and concludes with theſe 
words: So Mephiboſheth dwelt in Feruſalem 
for he did eat continually at the king's table, 
although he was lame (for ſo I think it ſhould 
be tranſlated) on both his feet; that is, altho' 
his figure was not ſuch as might grace a 
king's table. 

TRE obſervation is obvious, and few of 
the criticks have failed to make it, that from 
the number of ſervants employed to occupy 
Mephiboſheth's eſtate, it ſhould ſeem to have 
been very conſiderable ; but how conſider- 
able, I cannot take upon me ſo much as 
to conjecture, 

THERE 1s another obſervation ſeemingly 
as obvious, and that is, that nothing could 
be a better judged beneficence, or a ſurer or 
more refined proof of eternal friendſhip to 
Jonathan, than David's tying down his ſon 
to that way of living with him, and with 
his children, which would give him a thou- 
land daily opportunities of teſtifying his grati- 
tude, his tenderneſs, his affection for the beſt 
of friends; and was at the ſame time the 
molt natural means to perpetnate this friend- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, and to propagate it to both their poſte- 
rities. 

Ir any man doubt, whether this conduct 
ſhould be placed to the ſcore of a moſt re- 
fined and exalted virtue in David, let it at 
leaſt be numbered among that prince's pecu- 
liar felicities. 

Ir is not, I think, to be doubted, that moſt 
of Davids Pſalms were written as occaſions 
required. The ſacred hiſtorian informs us, 
that David had employed this interval of 
peace, in judgment and juſtice to his people: 
he very well knew, that mercy was often an 
eſſential of juſtice, and at all times its moſt 
heavenly office; and that he owed this duty 
to himſelf, as much as to any of his ſub- 
jects; for mercy and truth uphold the throne. 
He well knew his folemn engagements to 
Fonathan: Should he not do juſtice to them ? 
His meaneſt ſubjects ſhared the bleſſings 
of his mercy: Should the ſon of Jonathan 
be precluded from it? 

LET it then be preſumed, that David, 
in this way of thinking, publiſhed his reſo- 
lation of ſhewing kindneſs to the feed of 
Saul: Could any thing be more natural than 
for the enemics of that houſe, and all the 


COUrt- 
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court-favourites, to be immediately alarmed, 
as one man? Could any of them hope to be 
the king's favourite, upon the ſame foot with 
the ſon of Jonathan? Who would be ſo fa- 
vourably and fo partially liſtened to? Was he 
to eat and to drink with the king every day 
of his life, to have every day an opportunity 
of infinuating himſelf into his good graces, 
to lie in his boſom, and to have his ear in his 
moſt open and unguarded hours? What a load 
of envy and obloquy muſt this draw upon 
poor Mephiboſheth? And how naturally would 
calumny entail all Saul vices upon him on 
this occaſion ? pride, inconſtancy, treachery. 
ON the other hand, it may eaſily be ima- 
gined, what the partizans of the houſe of 
Saul, and enemies to David, would ſay 
upon this occaſion - -» that all theſe fair pre- 
tences and promiſes in favour of Saul's fa- 
mily, were but a ſpecious artifice to get the 
true heirs to the crown into his hands; and 
that when he once had them in his power, 
he would ſcon find means to rid himſelf of 
them. Suppoſe this to be the true ſtate of 
the caſe, when the king publiſhed his reſo- 
lution of taking Mephriboſheth into favour, 
as I think, from the nature of 'the thing, it 


mult 
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mult be; could any thing be more natural, 
than for David to publiſh ſuch a declaration 
on that occaſion, as ſhould vindicate his own 
integrity, terrify treachery, and diſcounte- 
nance calumny ? 

Now ſuppoſe we found an authentick de- 
claration of David to this purpoſe, prefaced 
with an appeal to Gop, for his love of 
mercy, juſtice, and integrity; and publiſhing 
to the whole world his abhorrence of vil- 
lainy, treachery, calumny, and pride; and 
profeſſing that he would, to the utmoſt of 
his power, diſcountenance and deſtroy all 


men of that character; as he would, on the 


contrary, favour and protect all thoſe that 
were truly religious and faithful: I ſay, ſup- 


ole ſuch a declaration as that were now ex- 
p 


tant; to What æra or event of David's life, 
could we ſo naturally refer it, as to this of 
receiving Mepbibaſbeth into favour ? 

Now it is beyond all doubt, that ſuch a 
declaration is {till extant, and ſet forth at 
large in the ciſt Palm; as the reader wall 
find from a ſhort peruſal of theſe ſeveral 
parts of it: My ſong fall be of mercy and 
judgment; wnto thee, O Lord, will J ſing.—- 
T hate the ſins of unfaithfulnefs; there ſhall 

29 


| 
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n ſuch cleave unto me.---Whoſo privily ſlan- 
dereth his neighbour, him will J deſtroy, --= 
Whoſo hath alſo à proud look, and high ſto- 
mach, TI will not ſuffer him. Mine eyes look 
upon ſuch as are faithful in the land, that 
they may dwell with me. Whoſo leadeth a 
godly life, he ſhall be my ſervant, There 
ſhall no deceitful perſon dwell in my houſe : 
he that telleth lyes ſhall not tarry in my fight. 
1 ſhall ſoon deſtroy all the ungodly, that are 
in the land; that I may root out all wicked 
doers from the city of the Lord. 

How noble a declaration was this in a 


great king! and how worthy the imitation _ 


of all the princes of the earth! and how 
noble a manner was this of publiſhing decla- 
rations to the people, in ſolemn and ſublime 
hymns toAlmightyGop ſet to ſuited muſick, 
and ſung with joy and tranſport through the 
land! at once vindicating innocence, and pro- 
pagating piety! Let this again be numbered 
among the felicities peculiar to David! 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Davip's Embaſſadors abuſed by the 


Ammonites.--- A War enſues. 


Ome time after the event laſt related, a 

neighbour prince, Nahaſh king of the 

Ammonites, died, and Hanun his ſon ſuc- 
cceded him in the throne. 

Davin, it ſeems, had received ſome fa- 
vours from Nahaſh ; but when, or of what 
kind, is not known : ſome imagine he had 
kindly entertained ſome of David's family, 
when others of them were cruelly treated 
by the king of Moab, under whoſe pro- 
tection they were placed: and ſome imagine, 
that he had kindly intreated David himſelf, 
when the firſt Achiſi had driven him away 
from his court. 

As Nahaſh was at mortal enmity with 
Saul, it is very probable, that he took any oc- 
caſion of treating David as well as he could, 
out of reſentment to Saul their common ene- 
my. But, whatever the motives to this 
kindneſs might be, (which are not always to 
be too BOO {cann'd) David thought him- 

ſelf 
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ſelf bound to make the beſt return he could 
to it; and-accordingly ſent embaſſadors, to 
make his compliments of condolence to Ha- 
nun, and to congratulate him upon his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown. 

WuEN they arrived, the princes of Am- 
mon (from what motive is not mentioned) 
perſuaded the king, that theſe men, appa- 
rently ſent to do him honour, were not ſo 
properly embaſſadors as ſpies, and that their 
buſineſs was to inquire and to ſearch out the 
true ſtate of his capital; that ſo, when a 
proper occaſion offered, they might more 
eaſily and effectually aſſault and deſtroy it. 

TRE king, too eaſily yielding to this inſi- 
nuation, reſented this ſuppoſed deſign of Da- 
vids, much more than he ſhould have done, 
had he known it to be real: and according- 
ly reſolved to do his embaſſadors the greateit 
indignities he could deviſe. And what theſe 
were, we are thus informed: Hanun (faith 
the text) to David's ſervants, and ſhaved 


off the one half of their beards, and cut of 


their garments in the middle. And we are 
given to underſtand, that they did this in ſuch 
a manner, as to expoſe their nakedneſs. 
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Tux wearing of long beards, and long 
garments, was then, as it ſtill is, the faſhion 


of the Eaſt, where they were deemed badges 


of honour; and conſequently the cutting off 
and curtailing of either, regarded as the 
greateſt indignity; nay, in ſome places, the 
cutting off the beard, was not only looked 
upon as matter of the higheſt reproach, but 
alſo of the ſevereſt puniſhment, So it was 
anciently among the Indians, and is at this 


day among the Perfians*, And it was 


one of the moſt infamous puniſhments of 
cowardice in Sparta, that they who turned 
their backs in the day of battle, were obliged 
to appear abroad, with one half of their 
beards ſhaved, and the other unſhavedF. 
And as the Spartans are ſaid by Joſephus to 
be deſcended from the Ferws, poſſibly this 
puniſhment might have been originally de- 
rived from them: And if fo, then this in- 
dignity to David's embaſſadors, who repre- 
ſented his perſon, might have been intended 


as a brand of cowardice upon him. This 


only is certain, that inſult and contumely 


* See Dr, Patri. is comment upon this paſſage, vol. II. 


p. 302, 


+ Plat, in Ageſ lo, 
; were 
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were added to the indignity : half the beard 
was cut off, to make them look ridiculous ; 
and half the robe, to make their figures at 
once more contemptible and indecent ; for 
as breeches made then no part of che Eaſtern 
dreſs, thoſe parts were then of neceſſity ex- 
poſed, which decency dictates to conceal, 

Bur theſe indignities were not only inſults 
upon the perſon of David, in thoſe of his 
embaſſadors, but alſo upon his religion *, 
which prohibited the cutting off any part of 
the beard + : and if this prohibition reſpected 
the practice of the heathen, who were wont 
to make an offering of their hair, or beard, 
to the demons, in behalf of their deceaſed 
friends ; this inſult upon the embaſſadors pro- 
bably meant, that theſe men, who came to 
bewail Naha/h's death, ſhould make an ofter- 
ing of their beards in his behalf. 

So ux think David wrong in this conduct, 
and apprehend that he ſhould have had no 


commerce with this Ammonite king *, (Na- 
baſh) 


They probably expoſed their nakedneſs, to ſhew their 
Circumciſion. | 
+ So Dr. Patrick underſtands by the text, Levit. xix. 
27. Neither ſhalt thou mar the corners of thy beard. 
* Being prohibited, as they apprehend, by that precept in 
relation to the Aumouites and Moabites, Deut. xxiti. 6. 
S 3 Thon 
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haſh) who, it muſt be allowed, was a mon- 
ſter of cruelty . But however that may 
be, this we learn from it, that no demesit 
or vileneſs in the author of a benefaction, 
aid, in David's eſtimation, cancel the grati- 
tude due for it, | 

Warn David heard of the treatment 
bis embaſſadors had received, who did not 
know how to return, and were aſhamed to 
ſhew their faces, under the confuſion of the 
indignity done them ; he ſent to meet them, 
and directed them to tarry at Jericho, till 
their beards were grown, and then return. 

As Jericho had not been rebuilt ſince the 
day it was miraculouſly overthrown, (J. 
vi. ) the king rightly and humanely judged, 
that his embaſſadors would be glad to hide 
their ſhame, and conceal themſelves to more 
advantage, in the deſolations of that city, 
till their beards were grown +; nor could 
any thing be better judged, than this anxiety 

of 

Tor Halt not ſeek their peace, nar their proſperity, all thy 
days for ever. 

* 1 Sam. Xi. 

lt ſhould ſ:zem from the text, that the embaſſadors had 
taken refuge there, before David ſent to them, to tarry 
there. Poſſibly Jericho might have been then pretty much 


in the fame condition in which M. Baumgarten found it in 
| tho 
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of David's to prevent their being expoſed. 
He well knew, that the dignity of the moſt 
excellent things and perſons greatly ſuffers 
by being once ſeen in a ludicrous light, that 
is, in their moſt oppoſite extreme; becauſe 
ideas are then aſſociated in the minds of the 


ſpectators, which perhaps can never after be 
wholly parted “. 


How David reſented the treatment his 
embaſſadors had received, the ſacred hiſtorians 
have not thought fit expreſly to inform us: 
but if we may be allowed to reaſon from his 


the beginning of the fifreenth century. He tells us, Zac- 
cheus's houſe was the only houſe then ftanding there, and 
even that without a roof. He then adds, © There are round 
© about, about a dozen of {ſmall cottages, if I may pro- 
© perly call them ſo; for nothing of building is to be ſeen in 
© them, being only fenced in with tall hedges of thorns, 
© having within a large place for cattle to ſtand and be ſhur 
up in; but in the middle they have huts or tents, where 
© men uſed to ſhelter themſelves and goods from the incle- 
© mency of the tun and rain.” 
| ChurchilPs Travels, vol. I. p. 420. 


* And therefore I am aſtoniſhed how any man of huma- 
nity (to throw reaſon and virtue out of the queſtion) could 
make that ridicule the teſt of true excellence, which mur- 
dered the beſt man of the Heathen world ; which firſt de- 
baſed the dignity of Socrates in the eyes of the vulgar, and 
then brought him to the bar, and to the hemlock! for if 
Ariſtophanes had not been ſuffered to ape his perſon and 
drels, and ridicule him, in the Clouds, Auytus and Melitus 
would never have dared to have called him to the bar as a 
malefactor. 


84 conduct, 
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conduct, in all appearance, he conſidered it 
as an effect of youthful vanity and raſhneſs 
in Hanun; and ſo waited to ſee whether he 
would take any meaſures to repair and ex- 
piate the injury: for we hear of no warlike 
preparations made by him, till the Ammon- 
ites had firſt hired their confederates, and 
taken the field. For they, well knowing 
what they deſerved from David, ſet them- 
ſelves inſtantly to ſupport what they had 
done, by dint of arms; and accordingly, 
not finding themſelves ſingly ſufficient for 
the forces of David, the ſacred hiſtorian in- 
forms us, ( 2 Sam. x.) that they ſent and 
hired the Syrians of Bethrehob, and the Sy- 
rians of Zoba, twenty thouſand footmen ; and 
of king Maacah, a thouſand men; and of 
Iſbtob, twelve thouſand men: and we learn 
from the firſt book of Chronicles xix. 6, 7. 
that Hanun ond the children of Ammon ſent 
a thouſand talents of filver to hire them cha- 
riots and horſemen out of Meſopotamia, and 
out of Syria-Maacah, and out of Zoba. So 
they hired thirty and two thouſand chariots &, 


and 


Some have thought this number of chariots too great: 
but I own I cannot think fo; conſidering the ſum expended, 
the country and the age in which they were hired, which knew 


no 
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and the king of Maacah, and his people, who 
came and pitched before Medeba; a city ſup- 
poſed by moſt criticks to be upon the bor- 


ders of Ammon, but in reality in the tribe of 


Reuben, Foſ. xili. 16. contiguous to which 
was a large plain, very convenient for the 


enemy to draw up their chariots upon it 
in battle-array, 


THIiTHeR the Ammonites, allo gathering 
together from their ſeveral cities, reſorted. 


And when David heard of it, (the text tells 
us) he ſent out Joab, and all the mighty men, 
againſt them, It is, I think, evident from 


no other uſe of horſes in battle, but exerciſing them in their 
chariots; and therefore the fame word (2, receb) in 
the Hebrew, ſignifies horſeman, and charioteer : and we 
find a greater number of horſemen {lain in a ſubſequent 
battle. They that argue againſt this great number of cha- 
riots, ground themſelves upon the practice of the ſubſequent 
ages, when chariots were much leſs in uſe. But after all, 
the ſame word, receb, (I mean the ſame radicals diffe- 
rently pointed) ſignifies alſo chariot and charioteer: and 
therefore I ſee no reaſon why the text ſhould not as well 
be underſtood of thirty thouſand charioreers, and perhaps 
better than of ſo many chariots : and then the number of 
chariots cannot be ſuppoled to be more than fifteen thou- 
ſand at moſt, ſuppoſing but two men to a chariot; and if 
you ſuppoſe more, the number of chario:s muſt be fo 
much the leis. Aud belides all this, it ſhould be conſi- 
dered, that this is that land, from whence Iſaiah tells us the 
houle of Jacob was replenithed ; and therefore what he 


there ſays of the Fews, (I/. ii. 7.) was more ſtrictly true 


of the Syrians; Their ſaud is alſo full of horſes, neither is 
there aity end of their chariots. 


hence, 
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hence, that David waited to ſee how Hanun 
would conduct himſelf on this occaſion, be- 
fore he ſent out an army againſt him. Nay, 
I am, for my own part, ſatisfied, from the 
xcivth P/alm, ( which I apprehend to have 
been written upon this occaſion) that he 
waited till their extravagance had carried 
them to ſuch lengths of outrage, as were no 
longer to be endured; till they waſted his 
country, and murdered his ſubjects. And 
to this I apprehend refer theſe words (ver. 5, 
6.) of this pſalm; They break in pieces thy 
people, O Lord, and afflict thine heritage: they 
ſlay the widow and the ſtranger, and murder 
the fatherleſs x. 

IT appears from many paſſages in the 
Pſalms, (and ſome in this hiſtory) that it 
was David's fixed principle never to indulge 
his revenge; but refer himſelf wholly to 
Gop upon all ſuch occaſions. And it ap- 
pears from this part of the ſacred hiſtory, 
that he took no ſtep againſt Hanun, till two 


* Whoever conſiders the length of way the Syrians were 
to march to the aid of the Ammonites, upon the confines 
of Fudza, will eably apprehend, that this could ſcarce be 
done without many hoſtile incurſions and depredations ; and 
much leſs were they likely to abſtain,when two great hoſtile 
ar mies were aſſembled in che heart of a Jewiſb tribe. 


great 
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great armies were formed, and in the field, 


againſt him, He then ordered out his forces 
againſt them, rather to repel an invaſion, than 
revenge an injury. And I am ſatisfied, the 
reaſon why he ſent out theſe forces, under 
the command of Joab, rather than conduct 
them himſelf, was, becauſe that injury was 
in a great meaſure perſonal to himſelf; and 
therefore it better became him to decline all 
appearance of perſonal reſentment, and com- 
mit his cauſe to the righteous Arbiter of the 
earth; as he doth in thoſe memorable words, 


wherewith he begins the xcivth Palm; O 


Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth, O 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth, ſhew thy- 
ſelf — that is, Let thy interpoſition in this 
cauſe be made evident to the world, by the 
righteouſneſs of the deciſion, Lit up thy- 
ſelf, thou Fudge of the earth ; render a reward 
to the proud. 

AND as he began, ſo he ended this P/alm, 
(ver. 16.) in the fame way of thinking, by 
calling to his people, to know who would 
riſe up, not 47th him, but for him, againſt 
his enemy: N will riſe up for me againſt 
the evil-doers? i will ſtand up for me 
egainſt the workers of iniquity ? For here I 


appre- 
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apprehend the P/alm ended, at its firſt publi- 
cation, The reſt was apparently added, 
after the enſuing battle. For, when Foab 
took the field, he found himſelf, I know 
not how, entrapped and embaraſſed in the 
midſt of two great armies; the Ammonites 
before him, drawn up under the wall of the 
city; and the Syrians behind him, extended 
upon the plains of Megeba, Military men 
will beſt judge, whether this was not the 
effect of ſome overſight, or miſconduct, in 
that captain. However Jeab was bleſſed 
with that diſtinguiſhing talent of a great 
captain, a preſence and readineſs of mind 
upon all exigencies: he immediately divided 
his army into two bodies, one of which he 
led himſelf againſt the Syr/ans, and the 
other he ſent againſt the Ammonites, under 
the command of his brother Ab:/ha: ; aſſure- 
ing him at the ſame time, that if he were 
overpowered by the Ammonites, he would 
ſend him immediate aid; and commanding 
Abiſhai to do the ſame by him, if he found 
him overpowered by the Syr;ars : conclude- 
ing with that nobleſt of all martial ſpeeches, 
(2 Sam. x. 12.) Be of good courage, and let 
1s play the men for our people, and for the 

cities 
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cities of our God: and the Lord do that 
which ſeemeth him good. 

Tas Syrians, it ſeems, were the better 
ſoldiers; and one reaſon of their being ſo, 
might be, that they had of late, as appears 
from the courſe of this hiſtory, been more 
exerciſed in arms; and therefore Joab led 
the choice of the T/raelife army againſt 
them, and began the attack; which was well 
judged upon many accounts : firſt, becauſe 
it was a proof both to his own army, and 
the enemy, that he was not intimidated ; 
which was of vaſt conſequence in his preſent 
ſituation. 2dly, Becauſe they were merce- 
naries, who never think themſelves under the 
ſame engagements to make an obſtinate re- 
fiſtance, as they do that fight for their coun- 
try T. And, 3dly, becauſe, if they were 
once routed, who were the better ſoldiers, 
the Ammonites, intimidated by their defeat, 


would become an eaſier conqueſt to his bro- 
ther, 


Tux event anſwered ; the Syrians were 
put to flight; and when the Ammonites ſaw 


Wie may learn from hence how naturally great dangers 
inſpire ſentiments of true religion. _ 


+ Ut quibus temere collectis, neque in victoria decus efſet, . 
neue in fuga flagitium. Tacit. 2 Hiſt, 


them 
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them turn their backs, the text tells us, hey 
fled alſo, and entered into the city. And 
Foab, not being in a condition either to pur- 
ſue the chariots, (for he had no horſe) or to 
aſſault or beſiege the city, returned to Feru- 
ſalem ; but (it is to be preſumed) not till he 
ſaw the country freed from the Syrian 
army. 

AND now it was, as I apprehend, that 
David, reflecting upon the danger his army 
had eſcaped, and partly, perhaps, thro' his 
own fault, in declining to lead them out in 
perſon, added ſeven more verſes to the xciyth 
Pſalm ; the firſt of which begins with ac- 
knowledging the danger, and aſcribing the 
deliverance to Gop — Unleſs the Lord had 
been my helþ, my ſoul had almoſt dwelt in 
ſilence, &c. And not content with this, 
David, again revolving the greatneſs of the 
deliverance, (which, perhaps is not to be 
paralleled in hiſtory) compoſed, or at leaſt 
ſung a ſecond time, another hymn of thankſ- 
giving to Gop, upon this occaſion, P/alm 
cxxiv *, which is evidently the thankſgiving 
of 


* If it had not been the Lord who was on our fide, no: 
may Iſrael ſay ; if it had not been the Lord who was 0n our. 
fide; when men roſs up againſt us: ther they had ſwallowed us 


4 
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of a man whoſe people were thought a ſure 
prey to their enemies ; and yet eſcaped by 
the providential interpoſition of Gop in their 
favour. Which was evidently the condition 
of the 1/raelites, when they were pent in 
between two great hoſtile armies; from 
whence there was no poſlibility of eſcaping, 
but by breaking through them by main 
force: a condition, and a deliverance, which 
could never be repreſented by an apter image, 
than that which David makes uſe of in the 
cloſe of this Pſalm; a bird caught in a ſnare, 
who had no chance for his life, but by 


breaking it: Our ſoul is eſcaped even as a bird 


out of the ſnare of the fowlers: the ſnare is 
broken, and we are delivered. 


up quick, when their wrath was kindled againſt us: then 

the waters had overwhelmed us, the ſtream had gone over 

eur ſoul: then the proud waters had gone over our ſoul. --- 

. Bleſſed be the Lord, who hath not given us a prey to their 
teeth. — Our ſoul is | a pa as a bird out of the News of the 
fowlers: the ſnare is broken, and we are eſcaped. 


Our help is in the Name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


The Syrian War finiſhed. -— David's 
Felicities during this Period ſummed 
up. This Book ends, 


HETHER the ſeaſon of the year 
| was too far advanced to keep the 
field any longer, or whatever other reaſon 
made Toab return to Feruſalem, with the 
Tſraelite army; the Syrians, who knew how 
far they had injured and provoked David, 
had good reaſon to expe& they would viſit 
them again, upon the return of the ſpring : 
and they made their preparations accord- 
ingly, 

HADAREZER (for ſo he is now called, 
by an eaſy change of the Hebrew letters d 
and r, [75] whoſe ſimilitude is obvious to 
every eye) aſſembled his forces, and not 
finding them of ſtrength ſufficient to be 
confided in, the text tells us, he ſent and 
brought out the Syrians that were beyond the 
river Euphrates, and they came to Helam, 
under the conduct of Shobach, captain of 
Hadar- 
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Hadarezer's hoſt. Which when Davidlearnt, 
and was ſufficiently informed concerning 
them, he gathered the choice troops of his 
whole realm together, and led them out in 
perſon againſt the enemy; paſſed the For- 
dan, and arrived at Helam, where they found 
the Syrians prepared to receive them; and 
drawn up in battle array, A battle enſued, 
and with that, a carnage the greateſt of any 
recorded in David's wars. The Syrians, 
ſaith the ſacred writer, fed before I/rael, 
and David flew the men of ſeven hundred 
chariots of the Syrians ; and forty thouſand 
horſemen (2 Sam. x. 18.) ; a relation, which 
we find a good deal diverſified in the firſt 
book of Chronicles, the xixth chapter, and 
the 18th verſe; where it is ſaid in the Engliſb 
verſion, ( which I think very juſtifiable from 
the original) that he flew ſeven thouſand men 
which fought in chariots, and forty thouſand 


footmen. Now critics are of opinion, that 


theſe ſeven thouſand men which tought in 
chariots, are the men of ſeven hundred cha- 
riots mentioned in the ſecond book of Sam. 
ten to a chariot; which I think could not 
be, becauſe then the faſhion of their military 
chariots muſt have been intirely changed in 
the compaſs of one year. 


Vor. II. 'T THERE 
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THERE is more to be“ ſaid for the article 
of footmen ; becauſe the Chronicles being a 
{upplement to the books of Samuel and the 
Kings; and in the ſecond book of Samuel, 
the hiſtorian having made no mention of any 
footmen ſlain in this battle, this addition 
might be made here, to ſupply that defect. 
But, however that may be, they both agree, 
that David flew Shobach, captain of the 
hoſtile hoſt, with his own hands (for his 
death is perſonally aſcribed to David in 
both); which the Romans made account of, 
as the higheſt point of military glory ; and 
ſuch as no more than three of their heroes 
had ever attained, from the foundation of 
the common- wealth. Nor was the renown 
ariſing from ſuch a conqueſt, without a 
foundation of true military glory, in thoſe 
ages, where perſonal proweſs, and great 
bodily ſtrength, were always eſſential ingre- 
dients in the character of a great commander 
whoſe perſonal bravery was the ſheet anchor, 
and only reſource of his troops, when hard 


* The number of chariots brought into the field the pre- 
ceding campaign (thirty thouſand) on ſuppoſition that the 
text is there rightly tranilated, muſt fatisty every reaſonable 
man, that there could not be more than two men to a cha- 
rior, 


One ſays, he {mote him; and the other ſays, he ſlew him. 


puſhed 


TR 
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puſhed by their enemy ; or otherwiſe reduced 
to diſtreſs of any kind. For, in that caſe, 
to vanquith the captain, by dint of ſuperior 
valour, and dexterity in arms, was, in effect, 
to diſmay and to defeat his forces. 

WHERE this city of Helam, mentioned 
in the text, was ſituated, none of the cri- 
tics have been able to inform us. But inaſ- 
much as this is evidently the laſt battle 
fought by Hadad againit David, (as Nico- 
laus Damaſcenus witneſſes) upon the banks 
of the Euphrates; there can, I think, be but 
little doubt, that Helam was built upon the 
banks of that river; which probably was one 
cauſe of the great ſlaughter made of the ene- 
my in this battle: inaſmuch as, having the 
1/raelites before, and the Euphrates behind 
them, they found leſs room for flight. 

THE gaining of this battle, under theſe 
advantageous circumitances, effectually fi- 
niſhed the Syrian war; and eſtabliſhed Da- 
vid's dominion on that ſide, to the utmoſt 
extent of Gop's promiſe to Abraham: From 
the river Egypt, to the great river, the river 
Euphrates, For the ſacred hiſtorians inform 
us, That when all the kings that were ſer- 
vants to Hadarezer, ſaw that they were 
ſmitten before Tſrael, they made peace with 

T 2 Tjrael, 
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Iſrael, and ſerved them: ſo the Syrians 
feared to help the children of Ammon any 
more. 

AND now was David, as I conceive, ad- 
vanced to the higheſt pitch of earthly glory, 
fortune, and felicity ! 

And here, perhaps the reader may not 
think it amiſs to reſt a while; and revolve 
the ſeveral gradations, and ſignal felicitics, 
by which he arrived to this eminence. 

AND firſt, it is remarkable, that the na- 
tural foundation of all this grandeur was laid 
in the very beginning of a civil war, of five 
years continuance; which, in all appearance, 
was waſteful, and would be ruinous, both to 
him and his people. But whilſt his enemies, 
for that reaſon, left him unmoleſted, he im- 
ploy'd that whole time, partly in gaining 
over the tribes to him, and partly in training 
up all thoſe who fided with him, to arms; 
his own tribe firſt, and all the reſt gradually 
as they joined him: and all this, under a 
ſpecious and unſuſpected colour of keeping 
up a proper force againſt bet his rival. 
And as his army at no time exceeded the 
number of twenty-four thouſand men, ſo 
ſmall a number created no ſuſpicion, nor 
gave any jealouſy to his neighbours ; who 

never 
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never reflected, that theſe troops were 
changed every month ; and an equal number 
of new men brought into military diſcipline : 
or, if they obſerved, that it was fo, after 
ſome time, poſſibly, this gave them till leſs 
ſuſpicion ; as apprehending that there was 
leſs to be feared from a body of raw, undiſ- 
ciplined men; little conſidering, that by this 
monthly and regular rotation, every man in 
his dominions mult in a little time be trained 
up to arms; and in the courſe of a few cir- 
culations, throughly diſciplined : as in fact it 


came to paſs. For we find him, in little more 


than eight or nine years, able to withſtand 
the united force of all his neighbour nations, 
invading him at once ; which perhaps never 
was the caſe of any other prince, from the 
foundation of the world. 

Ir is true, other princes, Alexander the 
great, (for example) and Charles the XIIth 
of Sweden, have been combined againſt, and 
invaded by ſome of their neighbours, in the 
beginning, and, as they deemed it, infancy 
of their reigns ; but I cannot recollect, that 
ever I heard or read of any general combi- 
nation, unanimoully entered into, againſt any 
prince of any nation, and yet totally defeated, 
except David. For what other prince, from 


the 
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the foundation of the world, could cry out with 
him All nations compaſſed me about, but in 
the Name of the Lord Thave deſtroyed them? 
Ir is obvious to obſerve, that the advan- 
tages derived to David from this combination 
thus defeated, were very great. For, as all 


theſe princes, by thus manifeſting their ho- 


ſtile intentions againſt him, gave him, by the 
law of nature, an unlimited right of exer- 
ciſing hoſtilities againſt them, he faw him- 
ſelf at full liberty to invade each of them 
apart, as he found it moſt convenient : and 
accordingly did ſo; till he gradually added 
all their dominions to his oven; and ſtretched 
his kingdom to the bounds originally aſſign d 
to it, by Almighty Gop: and in ſo doing, 
ſignally, and beyond all poſſibility of evaſion, 
fulfilled the moſt remarkable prophecies, that 
ever were delivered from the foundation of 
the world. | 
AND as theſe wars were often interrupted, 
it is remarkable, that David filled all his 
intervals of peace with the beſt arts of 
peace, and with the nobleſt offices and 
purpoſes of religion and virtue ; eſtabliſh- 
ing true piety, diſtributing juſtice, and 
fulfilling the ſacred engagements of friendſhip. 
He built a magnificent city ; ſtrengthened it 
with 


4 
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with walls, and with a citadel of uncommon 
magnificence ; adorned it with palaces ; and 
crowned it with the tabernacle of Gop: 
completed the public worſhip of Gop, in 
all its parts, with a ſpirit of piety, that never 
was equalled ; and in an order, and with an 
attendance, worthy of it. 

LET me add, that when David ſeemed 
weary of war, and his mind was wholly im- 
ploy'd in the nobleſt offices of peace; when 
he would gladly have ſtopped ſhort, and left 
much of the work aſſigned him by Almighty 
G op, undone ; ---- a new war was forced 
upon him, in conſequence of one of the 
kindeſt and molt generous acts of friendſhip ; 
which ended in extending his dominions to 
the utmoſt limits aſſigned to them (on that 
fide) by the great ruler and arbiter of the 


univerſe. 


THis period comprehends a ſpace of about 
twenty years: during which time, David 
waged eight * ſeveral wars; and finiſhed 
ſeven of them: all righteouſly begun, and 


ſucceſsfully ended. And, which is more ex- 


* Firſt, The civil war with I/ boſheth. Secondly, The 
Febuſite war. Thirdiy, The confederate Philiſtine war. 
Fourthly, the ſeparate PHiliſtine war. Fiſthly, The war 
with Moab, Sixthly, The firſt war with Hadadezer. 
Sevenihly, The war wich Edo. Eightly, The confederate 
war with Aumon and the Syrians. 


tra- 


- 
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traordinary, he fought no battle, during that 
whole period, which he did not win; and 
aſſaulted no city, which he did not take. 

In a civil war, of five years continuance 
he never once lifted up his ſword againſt a 
ſubject ; and at the end of it, he puniſhed no 
rebel, he remembered no offence, he revenged 
no injury, but the murder of his rival. 

WHEN he had ſubdued his enemies, and 
eſtabliſhed his throne, he remembered his 
friendſhip to Jonathan; reſtored Mephibo- 


fheth to his eſtate; took him to his boſom, 


and treated him as his own ſon; and did 
every thing in his power, to perpetuate 
to his poſterity, the friendſhip he owed his 
father. 

To crown all ---- with all theſe rare and 
true felicities, their only ſure ſource and ſe- 
curity, his religion and his innocence ſtill re- 
mained with him: and, had his innocence 
{ti]l remained, his felicities had ſtill continued. 

AN here I end this book; not glad, nor 
ſtudious to begin another; which muſt open 
a new ſcene, very different from all the paſt; 
and ſuch as, I own, I cannot think of, with- 
out united horror and affliction, 


The END of Yor. II 


